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* BY WM, MACKINTOSH. 





Stranger good morn,for you're a stranger here 
And pewlyg knocking at the door. 

Ab we read your unveiled mission clear 
And learn what you have got in store. 


You garry gladness unto some, we're sure, 
What is our lot we fain would know. 

Well, Rope, suspense will in a measure cure 
If yap'll no light upon it throw. 


We dream you make reply New Year, and say: 
For some the future sealed is best 

To others better could they see the way 
Warfied they’a follow folly with less zest. 


Yet, vexing over what it holds is vain 
Since ali is hid from mortal eye 

And if ite contents to our view were plain 
Then some could sing while others sigh. 


But (f well used I'll bless you while I stay 
Abused then vice versa I'll bestow. 

For soon blind folly's tax you'll dearly pay; 
Time-wasters reap just what they sow. 


I'll grant a blessing surely unto all 
Whotabor eager, strive and work to earn 
Bo good from every fiseting moment call 

Th6y'll duly harvest ina rich return, 


A WAR WITH FATE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A FATAL MOMENT,”’ 
“a RIGHTEOUS RETRIBUTION,”’ 
“WRECKED,” “THE FRUITS 
OF A ORIMB,’’ ETO. 

CHAPTER I. 

Mf som GREENBURY was pacing 











slowly up and down the garden path 

which ran parallel with the high 
road. The day had been intensely hot— 
too hot even for such enthusiastic tennis 
players as the Greenburys to attempta 
game. 

Mrs. Greenbury, who had been com- 
pelled to gotc York on business, had re- 
turned at dinner-time utterly exhausted 
by her day in the hotcity. She was rest 
ing on the couch in the drawing room 
now, with Jean, her second daughter, in 
attendance upon her, while she repeated 
to Teddy, her only son, the various points 
ofthe argument which her lawyer had 
been explaining to her during the after- 
noon. 

Muriel had hgard all the dry details be- 
fore dinner, ana was giad to escape a repe- 
tition of them and getout of the house 
into the cooler air of the garden. The even- 
ing breeze came fresh and invigorating 
from the northeast, through a gap in the 
line of hills which Jay on the north of 
Quilter’s Common. 

A mile farther along the road towards 
Hull the bill-line roseup abruptly into 
quitea small mountain, called Gillian’s 
Hood, buta little northward of the Pan- 
tiles—the name of Mrs, Greenbury’s pleas- 
ant roomy old bhouse—this dipin the up- 
lands let the coul airfrom the North Sea 
blow in upon the patch of country lying 
directly in a line with it. This the reai- 
dents thereabouts could well have dis 
pensed with in the winter months, but it 
bad ite decided advantages at the close of 
a sultry summer day. 

Muriel was taking the full benefit of this 
advantage now, as she walked quietly up 
and down the garden path and watched 
the fading glories of the after-glow re- 
flected on the wavy outlines of the hilis, 
while the breeze toyed with the fair hair 
at her temples. 

She stopped presently and listened. Yes 


—it was a horse’s footfall coming towards | 


the Pantiles. She went to the farthest cor 
ner of the garden, and climbed up on to 
the bent trunk of an old thorn tree. From 





there she could see over the hedge a good 
distance up the road towards York. 

Though the villageof Quilter’s Com 
mon was so small that it was doubtful if 
there were two adult inhsbitants in it un 
known to each other, Mrs. Greenbury’s 
house, together with the parsonage and 
Oambray Hall, being built on the high 
road between Yorkand Hall, a little way 
out of the village proper, it was possible 
thatthe passer by might be a stranger 
from one of the small towns in the neigh- 
borhood. 

On this night, however, fortune favored 
Mise Greenbury. Before the approaching 
rider was near enough to be ween, she had 
recognized the dark horse with the whité 
forefeet as Tryan Cambray’s old hack, and 
she signalled to the young man to atop. 

“You're out again, ”’she said, in a manner 
which seemed to imply a considerable de- 
gree of friendliness between them; ‘‘then 
I need not ask if your father is better.’’ 

“No,” replied Cambray gravely, remov- 
ing his hat, asif hetoo enjoyed the cool 
breeze after the heat of the day; ‘‘I should 
not bave left him unlessa great change 
had taken place. It has been a very sharp 
attack this time. Since the day before yes 
terday I have scarcely been ten minutes 
out of bis sight, until this afternoon.” 

“The pain has left him now ?”’ 

“Yes; he was-asleep when I came away, 
with every sign of not waking again for 
hours; sol took the opportunity to get 
over to Branksholme. Two of the tenants 
have been falling out again about their 
everlasting hedges and ditches.’”’ He 
paused and looked away across the moor- 
land to the distant hill-line, now growing 
indistinct in the twilight. ‘‘How fearfully 
hot it has been,’’ he continued—“enough 
to give one a sunsatroke! I should like to 
ride up to the top of Gillian’s Hood, and 
spend the night there in the cool wind.”’ 

‘“Yea,’’ rejoined Miss Greenbury sym- 
pathetically—‘“‘it would do you good. You 
must have found it trying, being shut up 
in your father’s room this weatber.”’ 

“] expect he found it far more trying 
than I did,’’ said the young man sorrow- 
fully. “However, it’s over again now for 
atime, thank heaven! Any news these 
last few days while l’ve been shut up ?”’ 
“Oh, yes—great news!’’ returned Mu- 


riel, speaking as if she had only been wait- | 


ing for a word of encouragement to start 
her gossip. “Great news for Quilter’s 
Common, at any rate! The American niece 


that the Misses Gunter have been talking | 


about for the last six months bas arrived 
at last. She came from York by the 6 40 
The mother came home by the same train 
—she bas been in York all day, poor dear ! 
—and Teddy drove down to meet her, and 
saw the new arrival.’”’ 

“And what is she like?’ 
looking a little interested. 
or old ?”’ 

“Ob, quite young, Teddy says, but 
rather Yankee in her talk, and awfully 
pretty! You won’t see her prettiness, 
though, for she is little and dark—brown 


asked Tryan, 
“Is she young 


hair and eyes and brunette skin, with very | 


red lips and lovely teeth. Teddy says her 
eyesare perfectiy splendid —jike bits of 
brown velvet.” 

Tryan laughed good humoredly. 

‘Since when has Teddy become such a 
judge of beauty ?”’ 

“Oh, well, of course he has not your 
mature judgment in such matters!” re- 
torted Muriel, with a touch of sly malice 
in her manner. “If he had, he would 
admire only women of a tall commanding 
figure, with cream-white skins and pearly- 
gray eyes, and smooth fair hair as glossy 
as Patsey’s coat here !’’ 

Tryan looked down at the gi: 
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puzzied look on his pleasant candid face. 

‘*What do you mean by that, Madame 
Mystery ?’’ he asked lightly. 

“Oh, everybody knows that there is no 
obance of wringing a word of admiration 
from you for another girl while Dora Val 
land is about, with her imposing appear- 
ance, and her cleverness and common 
sense, and her commanding ways! Have 
you ever noticed how she always seems to 
throw everybody else into the shade 
wherever she goes ?’’ 

“Good gracious, Muriel,’’ he cried 
laughingly, ‘‘you’re not going to entertain 
me with a diatribe against Dora at this 
time of day, are you? She and I have 
been sworn cronies ever since we were 
both in pinafores. I admire her more 
than any young woman I know. Yea, | 
do, Miss Disdain! She’s worth half a 
dozen of you bewitching little frivolities, 
in spite of your getting a score or so of 
dangiecs where she doesn’t get one !’’ 

‘My dear Tryan,’’ remonatrated Muriel, 
with a vain attempt to appear dignified, 
‘don’t run away with the idea that | am 
jealous of Dora! Ags for her not getting 
danglers, as you elegantly style them, 
that is her own fault—or rather yours. 
She would receive any amount of atten- 
tion if she cared for it; but she shows so 
plainly that she cares for nobody’s admira- 
tion but yours that, of course, other 
men——”’ 

‘*W hat on earth are you talking about?”’ 
interposed Tryan Cambray, with such 
very decided annoyance in his tone that 
Muriel was quite taken aback, “I hope 
you have never said anything of that sort 
to any body else, Muriel; it might get back 
to Dora’s ears—and she’d be very indig- 
nant if it did. Dora Valland and I under- 
stand each other too well to bother about 
that sort of thing. Good night! Givemy 
love to Mrs. Greenbury,and tell her my fa- 
ther is on the mend again. Shall look you 
up some time to morrow.”’ 

Miss Greenbury called out a responsive 
“Good night’? to him, am he cantered off 
into the dusk of the evening, and clam- 
bered down to the pathway again with a 
very crestfallen air. 

Of all the young men of her acquaint- 
ance, Tryan Cambray was the laat one she 
would willingly bave offended. She could 
not understand how it had come about, 
Again and again she had attacked the 
Rector’s stately daughter on the subject 
of Tryan’s devotion, and she had not 
shown the faintest sign of annoyance, 
seeming rather, in her dignified fashion, 
to take pleasure in the insinnstion that 
Tryan and she were lovers. 

How, then, Muriel wondered, was she 
to know tbat Tryan bimself would resent 
a little pleasantry on the same subject? It 
was not like him to be so reticent. Never- 
theless Muriel felt that she bad committed 
herself grievously, and took 





the house and joined the family circle. 
| Tryan Cambray, cantering along the 
| mile or so of road which lay between the 
Pantiles and his father’s house, was s#ur- 
| priacd at his own vexation concerning the 
| trifling incident. 
When he approached the parsouage— 
which lay about half way between Mrs. 
| Greenbury’s pretty house and the old Hall, 
just beyond the spot where the High street 
of Quilter’s Common branched off at right 
angles from the main road—ie saw the 
lamplight in the drawing room windows; 
but, though he knew Dora would be there, 
and though, ten minutes before, the idea 
of passing without stopping to tell her and 


the Rector bow his father was going on 
would never bave occurred to him, he 
went straight on, giving Patseyan ad 
monitory touch with s heel w 
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cord, and found himself round the bend 
of the road and in sight of home while he 
was still asking himself what impulse bad 
prompted him to do such an unusual 
thing. 

But Tryan did not trouble himself much 
about the matter; he was really too tired 
to trouble himself much about anything. 
That night he enjoyed several hours’ un- 
broken sleep—the first for four nightse— 
and the next morning be was up and out, 
scoording to his usual custom, while the 
white curtains were still closely drawn all 
down the village street. 

The plantations of Oambray Hall 
stretched a good distance behind the old 
house, until they almost touched the backs 
of the houses in the village street. Tryan 
made his way that morning through the 
shade of the pines by the footway which 
led direct from the back of the railway 
station. He was anxious about some goods 
which should have arrived from York on 
the preceding night, and meant to make 
inquiries, ifbe were fortunate enough to 
find a porter about at such an early bour. 

The world had not gone well with the 
Cam brays for the past ten or twelve years, 
and, as Tryan swung along through the 
silent plantations, he was wondering what 
would be the best thing todo when the 
merciful release came to the suffering man 
yonder. 

Between Dennis Cambray and his son 
there existed a very deep and warin affeo- 
tion; but, though to lose his father would 
see 1 like losing part of himseif, he could 
not wish him a prolonged life in such cir- 
cumstances asthe present, Occupied with 
his own troubled thoughts, looking neither 
to the right nor tothe left, but plunging 
along with bis hat tilted forward anda 
cloud of pain in his dark Irish blue eyes, 
his attentton was suddenly distracted trom 
his own griefs and perplexities by the 
sound of a high clear voice among the 
trees tothe right, speaking in eager, pas- 
sionate, yet tearful tones. 

“It is nonstrous—unpardonabie! If I 
had my way, 1 would catch the cruel fiends 
in their own traps! I’d let them know 
what it feeis like to be held by the legs 
between two rows of cruel spikes! I’d 
make them jump about, too’’—the voice 
went on with increased anger—‘‘make 
them leapand leap and leap for hours, 
until the flesh was torn from their bones— 
just as it is from yours, you poor sufler- 
| ing little creature! if I only knew how to 
kill yousand put you out of your agony 
| this instant !’’ 
| ‘Tryan turned abruptly to the right, and 
trod softly until he saw the speaker—a 
slim amoal!l girl, ina tweed traveling cap 
and # plain Holland frock, with a mass of 
dark brown hair, tied back carelessly with 
a shabby piece of black ribbon, banging in 
a bunch of tendrils aod rings between her 
shoulders. Going on a few steps farther, 
he saw the cause of ber anger and pity. 

A emall rabbit, with the blood still 
cozing from its broken, lacerated fore-legs, 
wason tbe ground in frontot this indig- 
nant young lady, minaking pitiful efforts to 
get away from her, disabled as it was; and 





close at hand lay the cruél trap from 
which she had taken it, with pleces of 
bleeding flesh aad tufts of soft fur still 


| clinging to its grisly rows of teeth. 
“If Tcould only kill you—if f conld!”’ 
she cried again; and then Tryan trod ona 
twig, and sbe beard and turned swiftly to 


him. “Oh, pray, pray comeand kill this 
poor little beast !’’ she called out im petu- 
ously, springing to her feetand clasping 
her hands imploringly. ‘! don’t know 
how to do It Piease be quick, and put an 
end to ite agonics ! 
ryan Cambray waa not more ™ oar 
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aturespectable distance was a different 


thing altogether from doing this poor tor- 
tured little brute to death in cold death; 
and be feit very uncomfortable as be put 
his band on the small palpitating creature 
and saw bow the agony sn its eyes in 
creared 

The girl turned away, pressed her bands 


tightly over her eers, apd stood motion- 


lew, until Trysn presently confronted her, 
after performing bis unpleasant task, 

‘Ia it done?” sheasked; and, when he 
nodded, she began to cry. “Ob, the 
ervelty of It! Totbink of what it must 
bave gone through al! the hours it bas been 
held by that fendish trap! | wish I knew 
the man who allowed such revolting 
cruelty to be committed on bis land! I 
wieb I could see bim now, while my heart 
is burning within ine with rage and batred 
againat him ! 1 would make bim ashamed 
of bimeelf, if he bad one grain of hu- 
wanity leftin bis detestable nature 1” 

Tryen locked at ber flashing eyos, atthe 
tears still glistening on ber lashes, at ber 
lips quivering with emotion, and won 
dered how he could have been blind so 
long to brutal cruelty in coun- 
tenancing the trapping of vermin. 

Thay to be got rid of somehow, 
you know,” be muttered deprecalingly. 

[1 know that!” exclaimed the emotional 
little person, “I’m not one of those un 
res onable fool's who strut about creation 
ayvainst the killing of all live 
be done in a 


tis own 


nave 


shrieking 
thin -*; but it might at least 
merciful manner! Jt must be possible to 
Kill 4 poor ‘ittle rabbit without putting It 
to all that prolonged torture; only | eup 
pose nobecy conriders the helpless crea 
ture’s agony of sufficient importance to 
spend a thought on the best way of pre 
ven'ing it. Man the Magnificent is too 
much occupied with looking sfter bis own 
ease end comfort, I supose! I’m giad 
you came by to put it out of its misery,’”’ 
she went on aliltiemore mildly. "Don't 
you think we had better go and see if there 
are any more in this wretched wood to be 
freed from their sufferings? My ” She 
broke off, suddenly catching sight of his 





face. “I believe the sight of that poor 
thing's a ony upset you too!” 

“Oh, no!’ answerad Tryan, half | 
ashamed of his qualmef pity. “But 1-I 


don’t think we will bunt up any more 
Just now. | will give ordersthis very day 
that that inake of trap is not to be used 
here any wore,” 


“You will give orders!’ echood the 
young lady quickly. “Then I corelude 
you are the respectable gentleman | ve 


been abusing so downright heartily for 
the last five minutes? Are you the owner 
of this land ?”’ 

Tryan shock his bead and smiled. 

“Notexuctly that; and yet i am the man 
to be blamed when anything goes wrong 
here,”’ 

“Oh, | s°e—the agent!’’ she eaid, in the 
decisive way which seemed habitual with 
her. 

“Well, yos and pro,’’ be rejoined. ‘1 
am the egent; but at the same time I’m 
something else, Dennis Cambray, the 
proprictor, is my father, and a confirmed 
invalid 
the responsible person, you see.”’ 

‘‘] see.”’ She stood looking quietly at 
him for a few moments, then added, 
“And you don't look a bit cruel!’ 

‘*] don’t believe I am,” be replied, ‘feel- 
ing somewhat ciscomporsed under ber 
calm scrutiny. “One gets into the way of 
taking things as one finds them. 
those vile traps, for instance 1 
thought——”’ 


into the bargerin; so | aim really | 
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of two strange young ladies at one time.”’ 


“In it really such a primitive piace as all 
that 7” she asked, witha quaint drooping 
of the lips “Do you mean to say that 
you know of the coming and going of 
every person in the place ?’’ 


“More than that. Their coming forms | 


the subject of conversation for months 

before their appearance, Mies Brighbt.”’ 
“My stare—it must be like the back- 

woods over again!’’ she cried, dismayed, 


moving towards the path with the evident | 


expectation that be would accom pany ber 
“What do you do to keep yourselves 
from stagnating the year round? Are 
there no civilized beings at ali located 
bandy ?’’ 

His eyes sparkled with amusement as be 
answered her, but his voice was grave 
enough. He was rather awed by this im- 
pulsive little person, who looked like a 
child of sixteen and behaved with the calin 
wolf assurance of a womman of thiriy. 

‘Well, you s¢e, that quite depends upon 
your notions of civilized beings. There 
are the Greenbury people--mother, two 
daughters, and # son—lamily of # late cap- 
tain in t © Navy, who are generally 
thought rather decent sort of fork; and 
there 1s Nancy Clapper, the Doctor’s 
daughbter.’’ 

“How old ?”’ 

“Nancy? Oh, sixteen or seventeen !’’ 

“Too young to be companionable, Any 
more ?’’ 

‘*Weoll, there is Miss Valland, the Kec- 
tor’s daughter.”’ 

‘How old is she?’ 

“I'm sure she won't be too young to be 
companionable,’ said Tryan, waking 
great efforts to hide his amusement, ‘but 
I should not presume to guess her age.’’ 

“I hope you don’t mean sho’s a dried-up 
old fruinp!” 

This tine he was obliged 
right. 

“Good gracious—no!’’ he 
Oxplain, “Sheis the bandsomest girl 
80:16 tniles round !”’ 

“And about old #8 you, 
reckon, #8 4 guess,”’ 

“And how old would that be?” he asked, 

“Twenty-five or thereabouts,” she an- 


to laugh out- 


hastened to 
for 


aN I should 








Now | 
never | 


“Ab, that’s just where it comesin!’” she | 


interposed hastily. “It is your 
countrymau who says, ‘Want of thought 
is as mischievous #8 want of 
judge Tennyson knew what he was about 
when he wrote that line, Mr. Oam- 
bray.”’ 
«| suppose he did, Miss—QGunter, is it?” 
She laughed a little, wiped her tears 
away with such vigor that she made her 
eyelids quite red, and yielded to his evi- 
dent desire to change the subject. 
“No—my name is ‘Bright,’’’ she said— 
“*Thirza Bright’—‘Thir’ for short My 
mother was a Gunter—eldest sister 
those dear lovely little Misses Gunter cf 
yours. How came you to be so smart at 
placing me? Don’t say it was tiny accent, 
unless you want me to be real mad with 
you; I thought I spoke first-rate English!’ 
“Bo you do, except when you are very 


angry,’’ rejoined Tryan, deciding in his 
own mind that Teddy Greenbury had con- 
veyed the truth exactliv w } } } le 
A 
val in ‘ ta | 
not likely le ‘ ‘ : the 1 4 


to | 


own | 


heart.’ -T| 


swered, wilh serene un- 
concern, 

“Ts not bad as « guess,’’ ne said, simil- 
ing. ‘*Kut what made you set Miss Val 
lan! down at that age?’’ 

‘Because age doosn’t become a sore sub- 
ject with young women till about then,” 
she replied; “and you said you wouldn’t 
presume to guess how old she was—don’t 
you s¢e? Now | don’t mind anybody 
knowing how old lam. How old do you 
think ?” 

“Kifteen,” said Tryan audaciously; and 
she flashed a suspicious glance at bim, as 
if she expected to find him slyly laughing 
at her. 

ThaUs real 


looking at bim 


mean of you!’ she cried 
indignantly. ‘Perbaps it serves ine right 
for venturing out in this state of undress, 
like an ingenne ina French comely. But 
how was | to know | was going to meet 
anybody who is anybody at this unheard- 
of bour in the morning? I’m twenty, 
Mr. Cambray—twency last Janvary—only 
five years younger than you, after ali 
And that brings me rigit level with you 
in knowledge and wisdoin, 
Women are at least four or tive years 
abead of men in (hose matters!” 

“Even so lam justa bitin froutof you, 
Miss Bright!’ he declared, With a trium- 
phant smile, ‘lam twenty-seven.” 

“Are you ?” she exclaimed, with a rather 
doubting accent. “You don’t look it.” 

“But neither do you look twenty. 1 
suppose it is because we are such simple 
unsophisticated young people.” 

“Are you simple?’ she asked, in such 


you know. | 














“We play a great ceal of tennis, and we 


| ance occasionally, and flirt whenever we 


get the chance.’’ 

“Flirt!” she cried. “But with whom? 
There seem to be no presentable young 
meni the place,” 

“Ob, but we import some now and 
ther !"’ be observed gravely, enjoying her 
adr: itenub, and taking itin payment for 
his meaning look. “We do our best to 
make up for our own shortcomings in that 
way. We get some of the subs, over from 
the depot at Beverley sometimes,” 

‘‘Ab, that’s better !’' she exclaimed, witb 


| asighof relief which he saw was more 


than half assumed. 

“And in the autumn a few wen come 
down to help me to thin down the 
partridges op my father’s farms,”’ be went 
on quietly; “and they are always very 
much at the young ladies’ service during 
their stay.’’ 

“Balm in Gilead!’ she cried, with a 
rapturous clasping of ber hands. ‘You 
have revived my drooping spirita, Mr. 
Cambray; 1 shall keep myself alive with 
the hope cof the autumn, “I think that is 
ny aunt’s garden-wall, so I shall have to 
break this delightful conversation short, 
If you would give mea mount, I should 
be on the top of the wall in a flash,” 

“But how will you get down the other 
side ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, I left a garden chair there on pur- 
spose!’ she rep'ied lightly. “I jumped 
down ou this side when 1 came out. The 
shade among these trees looked so cool 
and quist, when [ peeped over the wall, 
that I forgot all my good manners. I’m 
afraid my two little aunties will be down- 
ri~ht scandalised when they hear of my 
morning’s adventure!” 

‘Say nothing about it, then,” he sug- 
wested carelessly, looking down at her, as 
she sieod with one hand atretched up to 
the topef the wall and her hean resting 
against her arm, and realizing suddenly 
that she had a most bewitching little 
face, 

She flushed at his well-meant sdvice, 
half vexed, he thought; but she smiled at 
him the next moment with such frank 
good humor that a sudden thrill impelled 
him to put bis hand out in farewell. 

“Are you angry because I hinted at 
making a secret of this romantic little af- 
fair?’ heasked. ‘I was not thinking of 
what I said. Will you shake hands?” 

She put her hand in his unhesitatingly, 
and gave it an alinost boyish grip. 

“I’m going to like you,’ ehe observed, 
with simple directness. “If shall ask my 
aunts all about you the moment they come 
down to breakfast; and, if I find you are 
nice, I] shall put you on my list of ‘People 
it is pleasant to know.’ Now fr that leg- 
up, if you please!” 

The next moment she was over the wall, 
smiling radiantly across at him. 

‘You did that well,’ she said. ‘Good- 
bye! Don’t forget your promise about the 
traps !’’—and she disappeared so suddenly 
that he stood and wondered if the garden 
chair had given way beneath her. 

Prosently however, he heard her run- 
ring up the path, singing a gay snatch of 
song 28 she went; and he resumed his in- 
terrupted walk to the station, 

He was thoroughly interested in this 
new acquaintance; she was something 


| quite fresh in his experience of girlhood, 


| Such 


obvicus good faith that he laugned aloud, | 
“Those point blank questions are terri- | 


bly «disconcerting, you know,” he said; 
and sbe blushed a soft warm red under 
her clear brunette skin. 

“That is a habit I shall have to break 
inyself of,” she coufessed, joining in the 
laugh at ber own expense. ‘We are too 
wuch given to personal discussions on the 
other side, 
other girls, The  parson’s 
daugbter—what is she like ?’’ 

“Like everything she should be,” an- 
swered Tryan promptly; and bis com- 
papion’s little nose was suddenly tilted in 
instinctive remonstrance, 

‘Then I’m sure I sha’n’t like her,’’ she 
said; ‘‘] have a strong antipathy to perfect 
people! Oh, I dare say it is envy at the 
tom ! she acknowledged, 


f - scl 


bandsome 


catching 


levous € “TT am 


@ settliement?’’ 


startling traukness would have 
scemed repellent in most girls; but in her 
it was most altractive, because it was ab- 
solutely natural, instead of being assumed 
for the sake of effect. And what a way she 
bad of arousing a fellow, too—of compel- 
ing bis atiention,«f making bim see things 
from her pointof view! There was no 
inistake ab ut it—-she was positively de 
lightful, as womanieh in her little airs and 
frivolities as in the beautiful tenderness of 
her heart. 

Then, again, she was pretty; for, though 
it was aface easy enough to find fault 


| witb, bow could any girl be anything but 


Tell me something about those | 


| her, he 


pretty.with such éyes, melting and mis- 
chievous by turns, such hair and teeth, 
and sucha winsome smile? By-the-bye, 
who wasit she reminded him of? But 
this question he could not answer. 

Now and again, while he was talking to 
had been puzzled by acurious 
sense of familiarity; and yet now, as he 
rau over bis listof young lady acquaint. 
ances, hé could not recall anybody in the 
least like her. 

At last he put the idea of this unknown 
likeness out of his thoughts, and began in- 
stead to cast about for sone excuse for an 
early call upon the ladies at Dale Cottage. 


W bile he was still following up this idea, 


@ reache the way station, and dis 
rier airéady at his 
ost eadVv a A ne toanswer his 
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CHAPTER IL. 


fF\HE Misses Gunter—Miss Gunter ber- 

self, the intellectual one, and Miss 

Caroline, the pretty, gentle one—were 
out under the great pear tree with their 
niece at afternoon tea, eating luscious yel- 
low gooseberries with their bread and but- 
ter—and weakness which they would 
never have been guilty of before Thir’s 
advent. For thirteen years they had lived 
at Dale Cottage, and in all that time they 
had never thoaght of utilizing the frait on 
their gooseberry vushes for their afternoon 
tea. But Miss Bright was stirring them 
out of their conservative prejadices in 
many more important matters than the 
eating of raw gooseberries. 

She was a most audacious little refermer, 
this slender fragile young woman with the 
large melting brown eyes and the pretty 
pouting lips. She had a way of going 
straight ahead in whatever she undertook, 
without seeming tc see the obstacle in her 
way; and yetshedid it with such abso- 
lute goodwill, so gaily and pleasantly, that 
thetwo middle-aged ladies found them- 
selves bereft of half their hobbies without 
knowirg how it had been done, antil they 
sudde ly realized that they were much 
better without them. 

Under the influence of this delightful 
tyranny, Miss Caroline’s pretty fair hair 
was released from the bondage of years, 
and thrown back from her temples in 
loowe soft waves, instead of being dragged 
down in a bard-and fast line on either side 
of her pretty face—a change which made 
her look five years younger at onoe. 

Then the piano was pulled away from 
the wall, and set obliquely, with ite key- 
board tuwards the window; and a charm- 
ing arrangement of ferns ia porcelain 
pots was built upto hide the back. The 
fireplaces in the sitting-rooms, too, were 
transformed from shrines of hideous mon- 
strosities in cut paper into bowers of blos- 
soming plants, which filled and lighted 
up the rooms with their fragrance and 
beauty. 

Altogether, these amiable maiden ladies 
had lived inachronic state of “eye rub- 
ing’’ ever since their niece’s arrival on the 
scene, and they would look at each other 
sometimes in breathlees wonderment, as 
ifthey were about to exclaim, “What 
next, and next?” 

But Thir went on her triumphant way 
gaily, leaving her aunts to recover their 
breath all in good time, feeling sure, in 
her own shrewd fashion, that later on they 
would be all the better and brighter and 
happier for having had a good rousing- 
up. 

‘Aunt Carry, put the goosberries on 
this side of the table, please. I have been 
watching the disb for the last ten minutes, 
and, ifit is not moved immadiately, we 
sball haveto call in that good-natured 
Doctor Clapper before the morning on be- 
half of aunt Polly.’’ 

The familiar manner of dealing with 
their names had been one of Thir’s first 
innovations: and, though it had startled 
Miss Gunter at firatto be called anything 
but Mary, after her forty years of dignity, 
she was quite reconciled to the more easy- 
going name now, and would have thought 
it odd to be called anything else by the 
bright faced originator of the new title. 
She laughed indulgently now, and pushed 
the plate of fruit nearer to Thir’s side of 
the table. 

“They are really very good,’’ she said. 
“How stupid of us telet them rot on the 
bushes all these years! A lit@le more sugar 
in this cup than there was in the last, Thir, 
my love!” 

‘*You are as bad as Mr. Cambray for 
sweet tea,’”’ observed Thir—Tryan had al- 
ready found a needful excuse and made 
his call. ~ 

“And that reminds me, aunt Polly--are 
the Cambrays really as poor as he makes 
out, or is it only a way he has? D>» tell!’ 

Miss Gunter sorrowfully shook her 
smooth brown head; she had rebelled 
against her niece’s innovations as far as 
her own hair was concerned, although she 
admitted the improvement in Caroline’s 
appearance, : 

“I’m afraid their poverty isa very grim 
fact, my love,” she said, ‘Most of their 
property is situated in [reland, you #e¢, 
and they are among the many victims to 
the Plan of Campusign.”’ 

‘Is that so?” A cloud darkened her 
bright face for a moment, though her 
large expressive eyes looked quite as 
with that touch of sweet 
sympathy as when sparkling with fan and 
gaiety. ‘I’m very sorry for that young 
man, aunt Polly; he’s got more than bis 
fair share of worry, and he never lets you 
see anything of it.” 

‘No 
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“pat 1 expect he has his bad times all the 
same. He is devotedly attached to his 
father, and it must be heart-breaking to 
see the old man dying slowly and not to 
be able to do anything for bim.”’ 

Thir sighed softly, and Miss Caroline 
echoed the sigh. Thir, looking up, was 
struck by the expression on her aunt’s 
face. 

‘How like aunt Oarry is to my dear mo- 
ther P’ she said, with a little catch in her 
voice, putting out her hand, as if the like- 
ness drew her instinctively towards her 
mother’s sister. “lt makes my heart leap 
sometimes when I catch her looking 
straight at me just as my mother used to 
look. Such a pretty little mother she 
was!” She leaned forward and kissed the 
gentle face with a clinging tenderness 
which told of the yearning after the lost 
mother, 

“I understand a great deal of what that 
poor young Mr. Osmbray is going 
through,” she said gently, “vecause my 
own loss is stillso fresh in my memory. 
Aunt Polly, drink your tea before it gets 
cold.” 

The peremptory command came with 
such an abrupt change of manner that both 
the sunts started violently, and Miss 
Gunter offered a faint remonstrance. 

“Ob, you'll get used to my ridiculous 
cranks in time, dearest!’ returned the 
audacious Thirza gaily. “I always jump 
reund on myself like that when | begin to 
feel morbid. Snakes,” she cried in a 
whisper—“there are visitors arriving! I 
saw the whisk of a whiteskirt at the draw- 
ing-room window. And here comes Merrit 
to announce them ["’ 

“Mr, and Mies Valland, ma'am,” said 
Merrit “They asked for Mis: Br'ght.” 

Thir scarcely waited for the maid’s back 
to be turned before she puckered her small 
face into an absurd imitation of a child 
crying. 

“Aunt Polly, I don’t want to see Miss 
Valland,” she mumbied dismally. ‘I’m 
sure [ sha’n’t get on with her—she’s so 
hateiully perfect! You go, like the angel 
that you are, and leave aunt Carry and me 
to finish the gooseberries !’’ 

“But, my love, what can I say?” urged 
Miss Gunter. ‘They have already seen 
us all from the window. And, besides, 
you must meet her some time or other, 
W by not get it over?” 

It ie just naughtiness, Thir !”’ joined in 
Miss Carry. “You are cross and jealous 
because we have praised Doraso much. I 
should like to shake you !’’ 

Mise Bright made another grimace, and 
rose with an air of the deepest dejection. 

6J"}1 go,” she said. “But you’ll see—we 
sha'l hate each other at sigut! No, aunt 
Polly, Iam not going to dress up!” she 
exclaimed, reading aright the meaning of 
Miss Gunter’s giance at her ruffled cam- 
brick frock. 

“]f Miss Valland doesn’t like me au nat- 
ural, she won’t ‘ike me at all; so we will 
just risk itas I am, please. Oh, auntie,” 
she cried, softly, checking Miss Gunter as 
she turned ic lead the way to the draw- 
ing-room window. “I just wanted to ask 
you not to let anybody here know how 
disgustingly rich I am! Folks do make 
such a fuss overa girlif they know she’s 
gota lotof money. 1’d much rather come 
among them quietly, and make my own 
place for myseif.’’ 

‘As you please, my love,’’ Miss Gunter 
replied, and sailed away up to the bouse, 
followed by Tbir in her creased white 
gown, tied round the waist with a plain 
black silk sash, and witha iot of fluffy 
ends and rings of soft brown hair blowing 
about ber ears and low down at the back 
of her neck, ber brilliant eyes dancing 
with mischief under the shadow of their 
soft lashes. 

In spite of her determination t& the con- 
trary, she was favorably impressed by her 
first view of Mies Valland, and, in her 
usual impetuous fashion, was ready to 
acknowledge that she bad been mistaken 
in her hasty judgment on that young 
lady. For some reason of her own, how- 

ever, Miss Valland was not in one of her 
gracious moods on this day, and, betore 
the visit was over, Thir Bright had almost 
decided that her prejudice concerning the 
Recter’s daughter would prove more last- 
ing than the more favorable impression 
created by her charming appearance. For 
Thir was forced to admit that Dora looked 
charming as she leaned back gracefully 
in alow lounging-chair, with her clear 
gray eyes and giossy fair hair shining be- 


neath the brim of her coarse white straw | 
| disturbed. 


hat, her faultless complexion accentuated 
by the spotless white of her clinging 


gown. 


“A picture from crown to toe!” was 
Thir’s mental comment. “And she looks 
just what young Mr. Oambray said she 





was—‘everything she should be!’” And 
little Miss Bright stified a sigh as she 
thought of the great difference between 
herself and this ‘‘magnificent specimen of 
womankind.”’ 

“And what, on the whole, are your im- 
pressions of England?’ asked Dora, when 
the formalities were over. ‘Don’t you 
find that our splendid cultivation and our 
perfect civilization more than make up for 
your advantages in the matter of area ?”’ 

Though Thir herself gave way oocasion- 
ally to the vicious use of the words, there 
was something so distinctly superior about 
this speech that for a moment she felt 
rather small; but meekness was not one 
of her prominent virtues, and the feeling 
passed immediately. 

“No—I don’f think they do,” she said, 
slipping wilfully into a pronounced Amer- 
joan drawl. ‘J like most things big, ex- 
cept hands and feet; especially I like big 
countries, big men, big fortunes, and big 
hearta, What are your sentiments on 
those points, Miss Valland ?”’ 

In spite of her good breeding, Dora 
could not help betraying some surprise at 
the accent and the strange directness of 
the sentences. 

“I’m real anxious to have your opinion 
on most things,” continued Thir, hardly 
giving her visitor time to answer, even 
had she been so disposed; ‘1’ ve been hear- 
ing sich heaps about you ever since I 
reached these parts that |’'ve made np my 
mind to try to model my manners and 
notions on yours. Noton the subjects of 
country, though,” she added, witha swift 
glance. ‘I’m American down to my shoe- 
tips, Miss Valland; i won’t trade away my 
nationality for anything on earth!”’ 

Dora smiled rather constrainedly, and 
Miss Carry looked so perplexed that Thir 
had some difficulty in suppressing her 
laughter, /JMies Gunter and the Rector 
were talking together busily and did not 
hear. 

“Of course it is very kind of you to say 
such a pretty thing of me to my face,”’ said 
Miss Valland smoothly, “and I| shall be 
delighted to be of any service to you if I 
can. I wonder who it is that has been 
giving you such a flattering account of my 
character ?’’ 

“Well, chiefly young Mr. Oambray,”’ re- 
plied Thir abruptly; but she felt unreason- 
ably angry when she saw the crimson 
flush that suffused Miss Valland’s face. 
She had mentioned the young man’s name 
in that sudden manner for the express 
purpose of seeing how this daintly young 
lady would receive it, and now she was in 
a passion with the result of her little 
plot. 

“Oh—Tryan !’”’ rejoined Miss Valland, 
in quiet modulated tones. “He may per- 
haps be excused for his partiality, Miss 
Bright.” And she smiled, with a faint 
touch of consciousness iu her manner 
which made Thir feel that she hated this 
calm dignified young woman. 

Perhaps it was as well for Miss Bright’s 
reputation that Miss Gunter and the Rec- 
tor joined them at that moment and 

created a diversion, for she was quite 
capable of asking Dora what she meant by 
her significant manner of speaking of Mr. 
Oambray, and whether she wished her to 
understend that she was sffianced to him. 
As it was however, sbe turned to the hand- 
some robust Rector with genuine relief, 
and asked him to put her in the way of 
making herself useful. 


whole world kin,’I suppose, | haves 
much warmer sympathy with the sinners 
than the saints,’’ 

“And they need it more,” the Reotor ob- 
served gravely. ‘‘I don’t think we shall 
have much difficulty in providing you 
with a class of bad boys; Quilter’s Com- 
mon is about on a par with the rest of the 
world in that respect. Ask your aunts 
about their stripped apple trees and the 
eupty nests where there should be eggs.” 

“That is as it should be,’ declared Thir. 
“I was beginning to be afraid that this 
place was too powerfully good and select 
forme. You bave comforted me no end, 
Mr. Valland. When the good peopie grow 
too oppressive, I shall fraternize with the 
stealers of eggs and robbers of orchards.”’ 

‘So much the better for them,’’ replied 
the Rector, with a very indulgent smile. 

‘Shall you include poachers among your 
list of proteges, Miss Bright ?’’ asked Dora 
calmly. “I beard of your adventure in 
the Cambry plantations the other morn- 
ing. I begin to understand it now. You 
were seeking a poacher or a tresspasser to 
make friends with, and were unfortunate 
enough to meet only a civilized gentleman 
instead.” 

“Was I trespassing?” inquired Thir, 
faintly conscious of the quiet malice of the 
speech, but not troubling to notice it. 
“I’ve not got used to this close packing 
yet, you see, In our country we are not 
always sitting in our neighbors’ laps, as 
you seem to be here. That isoneof our 
advantages in ‘the matter of area,’ you see, 
Miss Valland. Did Mr. Cambray tell you 
about it?’ 

“Oh, yes—we heard the full particu- 
lars!’ To judge from the speaker's man- 
ner, “the fall purticalars”’ were not at all 
to Miss Bright’s oredit; but Thir only 
laughed. 

“Tt was all due to my American inguisi- 
tiveness, Mr. Valland,”’ she said gaily. ‘1 
wanted to see what was on the other side 
of the wall, and then, as all the world 
seemed to be asleep, and there was appar- 
ently nobody about to play the traitor, I 
wanted to see a little farther. But Mr. 
Cambray assured me yesterday that he 
bad forgiven me.”’ 

“Oh, has be called?” exclaimed Miss 
Valland quickly, and then looked vexed 
with herself for betraying her feelings. 

“Yes,” replied Thir quietly. “He 
brought some new kinds of rabbit traps to 
show me. But I must not tell you any- 
thing about that, Mi+s Valland, or you will 
be more inclined than e6ver to class me 
with the trespassers and poachers, Please 
tell me what you think of our alterations 
in the room—the flowers, and so on. 
Auntie is dreadfully afraid | am outland- 
ish in my notions; I want you to reassure 
her. Oh, and, Mr. Vallend, do please tell 
Aunt Oarry that you think she looks too 
pretty for anything with ber hair like 
that !’’ 

“My dear Thir!” remonstrated Aunt 
Oarry, blushing furiously; but the Rector 
bebaved most gallanily, and admired all 
the improvements with genuine apprecia- 
tion. 

Miss Vailand did not make any remark; 
she was asking herself whether this A mer- 
ican girl was really as easy-tempered and 
shallow as she seemed. 

What did she mean by her chatter about 
Tryan Cambray and rabbit traps? 

Had she already managed to establish 
a familiar footing between herself and 





“T always had a Bible class of my own | 
at Sunday-schoo! in my mother’s life- | 
time,” she told him, ‘“‘and I got on splen- | 
didly with the juveniles, Perhaps, though, | 
it would be different here; my style of | 
teaching might be too— too—too go-as-you- | 
please,’ she blurted out desperately, | 
utterly at a loss for the right word, “to 
suit your notions !” 

The ladies looked startled; but the Reo- 
tor took her hand and patted it gently 
with his big white fingers. 

‘Your teaching will certainly suit my 
notions so long as itis really Bible-teach- 
ing, my dear obild,’’ he said pleasantly. 
“] can believe you got on well with your 
class; you have the gift of sympathy—the 





most useful of all gifts in teaching. You 
must get Dora to pick you out some nice 
well-behaved girls, and form a pleasant 
class for you.”’ 

“On, but I should much prefer a boys’ 
class,’’ she cried eagerly; ‘‘I always get on 
so much better with the male element !’’ 

The Rector and Miss Uarry broke into 
hearty laughter, Miss Valland raised her 
eyebrows, and Miss Gunter looked rather 


“And I don’t particularly mind about 
their being good, either,’”’ Thir went on 
easily; ‘‘I assimilate better with naughty 
ones, Mr. Valland. It is 


boys than good 
hof Nature’ that 
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Bric-a-Brac, 

Tak Hanps.—The lines of no two hu- 
nan bands are exactly alike. When « 
traveler in China desires 2 passport, the 

alm of the band is covered with fine oil- 
paint, and an impression is taken on thin 
damp paper. This paper, officially signed, 
is his passport. 

Tus Knirz.—The use of the knife is 
very ancient, and the first that we know 
of were of bard stone. Herodotus tells us 
that the knives used by the Egyptian sur- 
geons were likewise of stone, Yetthe use 
of the knife among us as a table utensil 
does not date back to a very ancient 
epoch, 

Taw Cugskry.—The truitof the cherry 
supplies the inhabitants of some parts of 
France with a principal article of food, 
especially the woodoutter and charooal- 
burners of the forests; and among their 
modes of preparing it is that of making it 
@ principal ingredient in soups. 

BamMBoo.—Bamboo sheeting is a new 
Chinese manufacture which is extending 
in the province of Wenchow. The cane is 
split up so as to form a sheet, which, after 
being softened ir boiling water, is pressed 
out flat. The sheets are used for veneer- 
ing, making traps, fans, screeus, and 
carved fretwork. 

Instinor.— W here instinct was stronger 
than both will and reason is illustrated in 
astory told of Darwin, who was acous- 
tomed to go to the Zoological Gardens, and 
putting his forehead against the glass con- 
taining the cobra da capello, to test his 
will and reasoning power. Darwin was 
perfectly convinced as to the inability of 
the snake’s harming bim, yét every time 
the vicious snake struck against the glass 
he always dodged back,in spite of his 
reason and will to resiat the impulse, 

Tue Sact-Os.Lak.—The  salt-cellar 
dates back to remote times, and that is 
natural, since the use of salt is lost in the 
night of time. Homer qualifies it as 
divine. Among the Greeks and Komans 
it occupied the place of honor at banqueta, 
Among the wealthy it was of silver or 
gold, and was handed down from father to 
son. Benvenuto Cellini chased some for 
Francis I. that were of the most exquisite 
workmanship. There are likewise some 
beautiful specimens in faience, and at the 
Louvre may be seen those made at Oriu 
for the celebrated set called the service of 
Diava of Poitiers or of Henry Li. 

Tus EveruHant.—Mr. J, L. Kipling, in 
his ‘Man and Beasts in India,’’ tella how 
the viephant’s passion for moving ‘about 
once came near wrecking asbip. A batoh 
of elephants was taken on board at Oal- 
outta, and the steamer went down the 
Hooghly, aud at night anchored off San- 
gor Point, The sea was as still as oil, but 
the ship rolled so much that she was in 
danger of rolling over. The elephants 
had found that by swaying to and fro all 
together they could produce a pleasant 
rocking motion, As the ship had no other 
cargo and rode light, the captain was 
much frightened. The mahoutsa were 
hurried down into the hold, and each one, 
seated on his own beast, made bim ‘break 
step;’’ but they had to stay there for a long 
time, 

THe DuNMow F.itoH.—The early his- 
tory of the Dunmow Glitch of bacon is en- 
veloped in obscurity. The legend runs 





If so, it was certainly her own doing, 
not Tryan’s; freedom with ladies was one 
of the last failings to be laid at his door, | 
It was just that touch of deference and | 
chivalry in his manner towards women | 
which set bim above the usual run of | 
young men, and made him so infinitely | 
better worth winning. 

Dora Vailand bad been boastful of her | 
position of “chum” and confi ante to | 
Tryan Cambray ever since he had come 
back from bis travels at the first news of | 
his father’s fatal malady, and settled | 
down at the old Hall to do bis best to | 
soothe the sufferings of an unusually pain- | 
ful death-bed. 

It was insufferable, she told herself 
passionately, that, after these years of 
tender confidence and friendship, this 
feather-pated chatterbox should come in 
between them, with herswart skin and 
big eyes and American slang, and disturb 


| that perfect understandshg which, in the 


course of events, was bound to end in the 
usual way. 


[TO BE OONTINUED. } 
—_—— <a <A 


We praise the things we hear with 
much more willingness than those we see, 
because we envy the present and rever 
ence the past, thinking oursel v6s inatruct- 
ed by the e and overlaid by the 


that, in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, Sir Robert Fitzwater came to 
Dunmow, and in the guise of a peasant 
wooed and won a fair peasant-girl. He 
concealed his real identity for a twelve- 
month and # day after bis marriage, and 
then went to the abbot at the priory, told 
him that neither bis wife nor himself re- 
gretted their union, and, as a reward for 
their faithfulness, he asked for the ab- 
bot’s blessing. The wish was acceded to, 
and the ezbbot had just pronounced the 
blessing upon the young couple when «# 
servant passed along the hall bearing a 
flitch of bacon. The abbot took the bacon 


| from the man’s shoulders, and presented 


it to Bir Robert as a “worldly gift’’ for his 
marital constancy. Thereupon Sir Robert 
disclosed bis real birth and position, and, 
asa memorial of bis happy marriage and 
the abbot’s blessing, he endowed the 
priory with ‘‘acres broad,’’ conditiomally 
that whoever “knocked at the gates’”’ and 
proved that they had been married a 
twelvemonth and a day and repented not 
of their nuptial vows should receive ‘a 
goodly fiitch of bacon.” 
i od 


FAOTION is the excess and abuse of 
party. It begins when the first idea of 
private interest preferred to — good 
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EVER AS OF OLD. 





BY BB. K, 





They stood beside the old, old stile, 
Beneath the scentéd May; 

They whispered vows with biush and smile 
Just in the old, old way; 

They saw the silver crescent rise, 
They heard the vesper chime, 

And stare looked down with giist'ning eyes, 
Asin the old, old time. 


They stood beside the old, old stile, 
HKeneath the glowing leaves; 

They lingered there to watch a wiile 
The wati'ring of the sheaves; 

They heard the deep-votced reapors sing 
The old, old harvest rhyme, 

Aud on her band she wore a ring, 
As in the old, old time, 


One stood beside the old, old «tile 
When Winter winds blew cold; 
Alone he bore the bitt'rest trial 
That human life can hoid 
A little grave upon the hill 
Gleamed white with frosty tiie 
While Christmas bells rang out ‘Good will!" 
As in the old, old time. 


OUT IN THE WORLD 


BY THK AUTHOR OF “OLD MIDDLETON'S 


MONKY,” “NORA'S LOVE TEST,” “A 


SILADOW ON THE THRESHOLD,” 


OHAPTEK XXXIV—(CoNTINUKD ) 
sald 
“He 


HAT a strange delusion,” 
oe 
\\ Stannard, in a low voice, 
has been telling me his past his- 
tory, and I n: ed scarcely say that he is no 
more Lord Fayne than | aw. Poor fellow, 
poor fellow !”' 

Heriot ground his teeth and swore, 

“That man is Stannard Marshbank, my 
cousin, It is he who committed the mur- 
der. tle has just tried to bribe me tore 
main here, lam notoutof my mind. ! 
am excited, «lmost mad—and no wonder, 
for be sas trying to murder me just be- 
fore you came in.” 

“Of course he knows wy name,’’ said 
Stannard, ina whisper, “1 suppose he's 
under th: delusion that 1 wanted to mur- 
der him because | tried to keep bim in bed 
justnow, Lam afraid he burt bis bead 
while wo were struggling.” 

He looked at the mark his blow had left 
on Herlot # face, 

The doctor nodded, and, going to his bag, 
prepared a com posing draught. 

Heriot tried all he knew to restrain him 
well, 

“Look here!'’ he said, “this man is de- 
oviving you! | know everything I am 
saying—! recognize you all. I bave had 
the fever, and am lying in bed here, at 
lone Hut. I engaged myself to Fletcher, 
at Saint Pedro. His daughter's name is 
Lily.” 

The doctor was staggered for a moment; 
but, unfortunately, Heriot returned to the 
murder, 

‘The night I left England a murder was 
committed. 1 was suspected of it; but the 
man who did it stands there,’’ pointing to 
Stannard. 

The doctor approached the bed with the 
draught. 

“All right,’’ be said, ‘I'll take care tbis 
gentioman doesn’t get away. Just take 
this draught, will you. You’ll be all right 
afterwards,’’ bhé added, soothingly. 

Heriot raised his band to knock the 
medicine to the floor, when he remem- 
bered that this would only confirm the im- 


pression that he was mad, and, with a 
groan of resignation, he drank the seda- 
Live. 


“Mind,” he said, impressively. ‘Keep 
your eye on him! Heisa cunning devil, 
and desperate. I will go back to England 
and give myself up. But be goes with 
me !"’ 

The sedative wasa powerful one, and 
acted quickly. In afew minutes he was 
in akind of stupor, and eventually fell 
asleep. 

The three men went down stairs. Stan- 
nard had recovered his presence of mind 
by this time, 

Poor fellow!’ hesaid. “I bope and 
trust he will recover, doctor ?”’ 

“Ob, yes,’’ said the doctor, cheerfully; 
“he had got thrc ugh the worst of it before 
we arrived. In fact, | am ratber sur- 
prised that he should be so delirious, Per. 
haps it was reading the accountof that 
borrible murder that upset him; the mind 
isin ratbera sirained condition undera 
fever of this kind.’’ 


‘*\No doubt,’ said Stannard. “I should 
réaliy like to stay and see bin hbrough 
for 1 have taken a very great fancy to the 
mat 

“26 js @ splendid-looking é “ sald 
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the doctor, “and speaks like a gentile- 
man,” 

“Ob, yes,”’ said Stannard, coolly. ‘From 
what he told me of bis history, I think he 
must have been ina very good position 
before he took to this wild life. You feel 
sure that be will recover?’ he wepnton; 
“or else I really think I should bave to re- 
main. I don’t like leaving a fellow-coun- 


| tryman in such a plight, though any 





further delay would be not only incon- 
venient to me, but I am afraid to the Gov- 
ernment.”’ 

“We must get back, Mr. 
said the oficial. 

“*You,’”’ said Stannard, with an air of 
reluctance. Then he added, with a sinile, 
**You don’t think lam running away from 
the charge of murder, doctor?” 

The doctor looked up from bis plate, and 
echoed the laugh. 

“On, no!’ he said. “If we were all 
found guilty on the evidence of a deliri- 
ous man, very many of us would be un- 
justly banged. You can go with an easy 
conscience, Mr. Marshbank, my patient 
will pull round right enough. He will 
sleep for a long time, and when he wakes 
will be rather dazed and owlish; but he 
has turned the point, and is certain, 80 far 


Marsbbank, ’ 


| as map can judge, to recover.” 


Stanpard tried not to look disappointed, 
“Hil just go up and look at him, if 1 


may?’ hesaid, ‘and then we'll start as 
| soon as possible,’’ 


| looking doww at Heriot. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





| committed the Averleigh murder! 
I am Lord Fayne. You know | 
| it, my child,’’ she said. 


| my cousin. 


| black and heartless villain—got away. 


He went upstairs, and stood by the bed, 
He was sleeping 
as soundly as if he were dead. 

Once more, murder gleamed in Stan- 
nard’s eyes, le looked round the room, 
Heriot’s clothes, banging on tbe wall and 
lying on the chair, attracted his attention. 
It occurred to him that they might con- 
tain something which would enable Heriot 
to prove his identity. He searched the 
pockets with feverish haste, They con- 
tained nothing which seemed to Stannard 
of any importance; but he found, in a 
Waist-coat pocket, an ordinary turquoise 
ring, Wrapper in paper, This struck him 
as rather singular, and he decided to take 
it. 

After another glance at the sleeping man 


he went downstairs. The hands were 
already harnessing the horses to the 
wagon. Stannard still assumed a reluc- 


tance to depart. 

“If you think there is anything we could? 
do, doctor,’”’ be said, ‘we will remain, 
even now.” He took out some woney,. 
“Jam afraid the poor fellow is not very 
well off,” be said, “If you will allow me 
to pay your fee——”’ 

The doctor waved the offer aside, 

‘*) quite appreciate your generosity, Mr. 
Marshbank,’’ he said. ‘“Buttbere is really 
no need for it. My fee wil! be all right 
with Mr. Fletcher, who is a capital fellow 
in every way.” 

In half an bour the wagon had started. 

When Heriot awoke from his long and 
deep sleep he looked round the room with 
eager and anxious eyes, but they saw only 
the doctor. 

‘“W here is he?” he asked, 

‘“W bere is who?” said the doctor, cheer- 
fully. ‘How do you feel? You’re all 
right now, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, i’m all right,’’ said Heriot, ‘1 
have been all right since you have been 
here. lam just as sensible now as I was 
before. You don’t think | am delirious 
now, do you?” 

The doctor looked In bis eyes, felt his 
pulse, and smiled, 

“Oh, no!” he said. ‘You’re quite sen- 
sible; but don’t worry about Mr. Marah- 
bank, If you want to apologise to him, it 
isn’t necessary. He quite understood,’’ 

‘Where is he !"’ demanded Heriot, 

“He has gone,’’ said the doctor. 
started yesterday morning.” 

Heriot uttered a cry, then be groaned. 

‘Gone! You bave let him go! My God! 
he has escaped! What will happen?” 
He raised himself on his elbow, and looked 
steadily atthe doctor, “What! told you 
yesterday is tne solemn truth. That man 
He is 


“He 


I am not delirious now, and | repeat what 


Il said before. You have let that man—a | 


has got the start of me, and will get to 
England, to work more mischief!” 

He thought of Eve in Stannard’s power 
and broke down, 

The doctor was staggered and troubled. 

“This isan extracrdinary statement !”’ 
he said, 

“It is true!’’ said Heriot. 
sane, addin my right mind; 

W hat should | 


naking su T 


“T am quite 
you know 


that. motive bave for 


han accusation 


he doctor paced the r gla Ry 
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sad and troubled face; then he came back 
to the bed, 

“Strange asthe story is,” be said, “I 
cannot help believing you. What is to be 
done? This is no way of overtaking 
bim.”’ 

“There is only one thing to be done,” 
said Heriot. “I must follow bim!” he 
tried to rise, then fell back, overcome by 
bis weakness, ‘For God's sake, doctor, if 
you'vea spark of pity in your breast, get 
mé weil again as soon as you can. Life 
and death hang in the balance, while | 
ain lying bere, like a helpless log! More 
than lifeand death. A woman’s happi- 
ness—or life-long misery.” 


© 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


NE afternoon, Eva and Lady Jane 
() were sitting over the fire in the 
latter’s room atthe Court. 1t wanted 
but three weeks to Ubristmas, and the 
weather was frosty and seasonable. A 
large fire burned in the old fashioned 
stove, and threw a pleasant glow over the 
cosy room; a gipsy table, with a tea equl- 
page, stood between them. 

They had both been ailent for some 
time, looking into the fire thoughtfully. 
Eva held a screen before her face, and 
every now and then Lady Janet glanced 
at it with tender wistfulness, as if she 
longed to glean from Eva’s face the tenor 
of ber thoughts. 

Since the murder, these two had been 
vory closely drawn together, and scarcely 
a day passed without their meeting. Eva's 
presence at the Court lightened the cloud 
which hung over the place, and was the 
only gleam of brightness which pierced 
the sorrow that darkened the lives of the 
old people, 

They never spoke of the murder, they 
rarely spoke of Stannard, He wrote occ:- 
sionally, dutiful letters to the Earl, and 
passionately tenderto Eva; but she read 
them in solitude, and never mentioned 
them, evento her father. But, though 
neither she nor Lady Janet referred to the 
murder, it was seldom absent from tbeir 
thoughts. They were thinking of it now. 
Both were wondering why Heriot did not 
return, why he remained as silent as if he 
were dead. 

Lady Janet broke the silence, 

“Stannard will be here by this time to- 
morrow, dear,’’ she said. 

Eva started slightly, but she did not 
blush, 

“Yes,” she said, “I hada letter from 
him this morning, saying that he wouid 
try and catch the eleven o clock train.” 

“You willbe glad to have him back 
dear?’ said Lady Janet. 

Eva moved the screen so tiatit more 
completely bid her face. 

‘Edmund and | were talking about you 
aud Stannard, last night,’’ said Ledy 
Janet, timidly; “about your marriage,” 

Eva repeated the word faintly. 

‘‘We both agreed that it would bo wrong 
to allow this—this terrible affair to inter- 
fere with your happiness, Stannard was 
very anxious, naturally, that the marriage 
should take place as soon as possible; and 
Edmund, as you know, is almost as eager. 
But for this—whbat has happened—lI sup- 
pose, dear, you would have been married 
before Christmas? Edmund and I feel 
that we ought not to let our sorrow be the 
cause of a postponement:”’ 

“‘]_-| would rather wait,’ said Eva, ina 
low voice, and with a sinking ¢ f the beart. 

“] know, dear,’”’ said Lady Janet; ‘I 
know how you fee), how deeply and ten- 
derly you sympathize with us all. But 
we wust not think of ourselves, we must 
not be selfish. For many reasons, the 
marriage should take place as soon as pos- 
sible. Edmund and! earnestly wish to 
see you settled—before—before anything 
happens to us; and we are old and life is 
uncertain.”’ 

Eva laid her arm on the wrinkled one of 
Lady Janet. . 

“Do not speak of it, dear,’”’ she said. 

Lady Janet smiled placidly. 

“One thinks of it if one does not speak of 
“We should like 
you to feel that we do not wish what has 
happened to stand between your and 
Stannard’s happiness, If Stannard, when 
hé comes back, wants you to marry him 


| at once, we both hope you will do so,” 


| “Ob, not while this mystery is still un- | 
solved,’’ said Eva 


‘Not while this trou- 
ble is darkening your lives,”’ 

Lady Janet sighed. 

“The sorrow will always darken our 
lives, deur,’’ she said. ‘‘And there seems 
no hope of the mystery being cleared up. 


Phey have not found Heriot. They may 
116 may be Gead; some- 
Limes i think that be really is dead if he 





is not, why has he not come back to prove 
bis innocence ?”’ 

Eva’s head sank lower. 

“I—I do not thivk he is dead,” she 
said. 

“Why do you not think so?” 

“I do not know,” replied Eva. Sheonly 
feltthat if Heriot Fayne bad diea, she 
would have known of itin some way or 
other. 

Within her heart she felt that he was 
still alive, 

‘Sometimes I think he must be dead,’”’ 
said Lady Janet. “Heriot is the last man 
to remain quiescent under such a charge 
—I1 know him sowell. But whether he is 
dead or alive, your marriage ought not to 
be postponed, It can be a very quiet one, 
You could be married in London—but no, 
it would be better that the ceremony 
should take place in the church here, To 
go away would look as if we were doubt 
ful of Heriot’s innocence, Aad we are not 
that, Eva, though everything looks so 
black against him.”’ 

“Tam not doubtful,” said Eva, in alow 
voice, which thrilled Lady Janet. “I have 
never thought Lord Fayne guilty, I shall 
never think so.” 

“Thank you, dear,” ssid Lady Janet, 
her eyes filling with tears, 

After a pause, she said, in a low voice— 

‘‘Has anything more been done? Has 
the inspector discovered anything ?’’ 

Eva shook her head. 

‘‘No,”’ she said, “I do not think so. It 
would almost seem as if he had ceased to 
take any interest in the case. Yesterday, 
my father and I met him, when we were 
out for a walk, and my father asked him 
if anything more had been discuvered, 
and he answered, almost indifferently, 
that the case was still a mystery, and be- 
gan to talk of something else. And yet 
he seemed quite cheerful, as if the respon- 
sibility did not weigh upon him. 

“It ia very strange,”’ said Lady Janet, 
thoughtfally. “Is the girl, Grace Warner, 
here still ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Eva. “She and the little 
blind boy. I meet them nearly every day. 
She bas a sweet and pretty face, poor girl ! 
And in some way! cannot help feeling 
drawn towards her. Mr, Jones says that 
she has been more than a sister to the little 
boy, and that she is as good a woman as he 
knows.” 

Lady Janet sighed. 

‘4 do not like to speak of such things to 
you, dear,” she said; “but, unreasonable 
as it may seem”’—ber voice dropped toa 
whisper—‘‘l cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve Heriot guilty of thesin this gir) ac- 
cused him of. I know that he recognized 
her that night at White Cot, that he called 
her by ber Christian pame, and that he did 
not deny the accusation Ralph Forster 
buried at him; but he did not confess its 
truth, and hedid not look like a guilty 
man. I was watching his face—I know 
its every expression. He looked surprised 
and bewildered, but not guilty and 
ashamed.’’ 

Her words found 
heart. 

‘It is all a terrible mystery,” she said, 

‘“Yes,’’ sighed Lady Janet. “And we 
must waitin patience until God permits 
the veil to be drawn aside. And you will 
not oppose our wish, our desire, for an 
early marriage, dear ?’’ 

“We will wait until Stannard comes 
home,’’ said Eva, in a constrained voice. 

She went soon afterwards; and on her 
way bome the dread aroused by Lady 
Janet’s entreaty weighed upon her heart. 
She still believed Heriot Fayne to be inno- 
cent, she did not believe that he was dead. 
But why did he not come back and try, at 
avy coat, to prove bis innocence ? 

W hen she entered the drawing-room at 
White Cot, she found her father lying 
back comfortably in an arm chair before 
tbe fire. A book was on his knee, but he 
was looking into the flames thoughtfully. 

Since the mine had been closed, and 
Eva’s engagement to Stannard had re- 
lieved him of all financial difficulties, he 
had relapsed into his old selfish indolence, 
But he was anxious for the marriage to 
take place. He would not be really safe 
until he bad the mortgage in his hands, 
and Stannard had bargained to place it 
there on his wedding-day—the sooner the 
wedding took place the better. 

“Ab, Eva,” he said, “been up to the 
Court? When is Stannard coming back?”’ 


an echo in Eva’s 


| He spoke quite cheerfully, for the cloud 
| which hung over the Court hai long since 
| ceased to oppress him, 


In fact, he felt 
rather annoyed with Eva for remaining so 
sad and quiet. Accidents, even murders, 
willoccurin the best regulated families; 
and, to bis mind, it was unreasonable, not 
to say selfish, to permit them to make 


everyones miséerabie. 
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**He comes back to-morrow, father,’’ said 
Eva. 

“J am gied of it,” he said. “It’s time 
he returned, I can’t see why he con- 
sented tc be sent over to the other side of 
the world like a Queen’s Messenger. If 
the Foreign Office wanted to send a man 
to the wilds of South America, why didn’t 
they dispatch some under-strapper, in. 
stead of pitching upon a man like Stan- 
nard,a member of Parliament, with a 
stake in the country, and the heir to a title 
like Averleigh ?’’ 

“He is not the heir,”’ said Eva 
Fayne——” She stopped. 

“Oh, I know!” said Mrs. Winsdale, 
poking the fire irritably; ‘but he can 
scarcely be taken into account; he is under 
a cloud, Las disappeared; is probably 
dead.” 

Eva’s lips quivered as she stood behind 
him, her band resting on the back of a 
chair, 

“But there is no use talkivg about him,” 
he continued, with a touch of impatience. 
He has upset our arrangements quite 
badly enough, without our worrying our- 
selves any farther about bim.’’ He paused, 
and went on in a casual way: “J shouldn’t 
be surprised if Stannard asks you to name 
an early day for the wedding. If heshould 
do so, I hope you won't be so foolish as to 
refuss,”’ 

‘Js there any need for haste?’’ she said. 
‘sHaste !’’ he repeated irritably. ‘Is there 
any reason for delay? Yes, to speak 
plainly, there is need for haste. Do you 
forget the agreement between Stannard 
and me? Mysafety, our welfare, lies in 
his bands. If you haveany affection for | 
me, if you have any regard for my peace 
of mind——”’ 

Her hand tightened on the back of the 
chair, and a look of anguish came into her 
eyes. 

‘*Father !’’ she said. 

“There—there !”’ said Mr. Winsdale, 
fretfully. ‘‘Don’t be unreasonable. Don’t 
be obstinate. There is no earthly reason 
why the marriage should not take place 
now, rather than six months hence. If 
you study my happiness you won’t raise 
any objection.” 

She went and kissed him. 

“T will do anything to make you happy, 
father,”’ she said; ‘‘you know that.” And 
she stole out of the room. 

The next morning Lady Janet senta 
note to say that Stannard had wired them 
to expsct him sometime that evening, and 
that she wanted Mr. Winsdale and Eva 
to go to dinner to meet him. 

Half an hour before dinner time, Stan- 
nard arrived at the Court. He looked in 
atthe drawing-room on his way to his | 
room. As he stood in the doorway, his 
eyes eagerly searched for Eva, they all 
noticed a certain change in him. It was 
not only that be was paler than usual; he 
looked worn and haggard. His eyes were 
dull, and there were dark shadows under 


“Lord 


5 


“We shall expect a full and trueaccount They went into the drawing-room, Eva, darkened corner, where, though she could 
of your adventures,”’ said Mr. Winsdale, | was playing softly on the piano a favorite | hear every word, no one could see her 


delicately picking out the bones from his | 


red mullet. “So, perhaps, you'll make a 
book of them, and then they needn't be 
true. Every idiot writes a book, nowa- 
days. “sally, 1 beg your pardon,” as 
everyon: 4smiled. 

“That sounded almost rude, but I didn’t 
mean it. Everyone writes a book—a book 
of travele—if he happens to cross to 
Boulogne or Calais; a books of impres- 
sions, if he goes as far as America; and, if 


he stays at home, he writes what he calis— 


a novel, though there should be nothing 
novel about it. Upon my word, I believe 
that very soon a man’s chief claim to re- 
spectability will rest in the fact of bis being 
able to lay his hand upon his heart and 
deciare that he has never writtev a book !"” 

“Hear, hear!’ said Stannard, in the 
House of Common fashion. 

“We are all too clever,”’ continued Mr. 
Winsdale, with his inimitable manner 
and pleasantly cynical! smile. 

“Everybody paints, or writes, or acts, 
or speaks, and everybody does it more or 
less vilely. It is the age of the amateonr, | 
and a most distinctly uncomfortable age 
itis, There is no rest foranyone. Every- 
body is bored to death, excepting the 
gifted amateur, and everybody is getting 
so tired of bad pictures, wishy-wasny 
novels, ridiculous private theatricais, and 


nocturne of Lady Janet's. She stopped as 


face. Stannard glanced toward her 4 ilck- 


they entered, and Lord Averleigh, going | ly, then resumed. 


up to Lady Janet, laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Janet,’’ be said, gently, “Stannard bas 
|} some news—bad news—tell us. 
‘cerns both Eva and you. You will be 

brave, will you not?’’ 
| The two women looked at Stannard with 
breathless expectancy. He went to the 
fire, and leant his elbow on the mantel. 

piece. His face was turned from the 
shaded lamp, but they all saw it was pale 
and haggard. 

He moistened his lips, and, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, said— 

“T wish that this task had not fallen to 
me! It is very hard that I should have to 
teli you thie bad news; but I have given 
my word, and I must keep it.’’ He paused 
a moment or two as if uncertain where to 
begin, then he went on, in slow and 
monotonous accents— 

“When I reached Monte Video on the 
mission entrusted to me by the Foreign 
Office, I found that it was necessary that I 
should go some little way intothe interior. 
It wasa question of boundary, which I 
had to look into for myself. I started with 
the official in charge, for the place where 
the inquiry was to be held. We got off 
the track one day, and we were obliged to 





indifferent music, as to have no energy 
left for the appreciation of good profes- 
sional work. We shail all begin to loathe | 
the sight of a book, a picture, a theatre, or 
a piano, and presently art will die of 
inanvition. We shail return to the barbaric 
age, live in huts, and wear skins; and the 
man who dares to mention a book ora pic 
ture will be led to some retired spot, and 
be put to death. I will takea little more 
champagne, if you please.’ 

The earl smiled. 

“7 find it difficult to picture you living 
in a hut, and clothed in a bare skin, Wins 
dale!” he said. 

“Oh, 1!" said Mr. Winsdale. “I shall 
be where the amateur ceases from troub- 
ling, and the bored are at rest, long before 
that time. Kut, mark my words,a revo- 
lution is at hand, and the coming gener 
ation will bave the vivid delight of seeing 
the heads of our gified amateurs drop fron 
the guillotine to the saw dust. Nothing 


but a wholesale slaughter of the chief of- co after all the diligent searching for 


fenders willsrave this unhappy country 
trom the flood of impudent incapacity and 
miserable mediocrity which threaten to_ 
swamp it.” 

Lady Janet smiled gently across at Eva. | 

“After that terrible denunciation, I _ 
think we had better go, my dear,’ she 
said. 

W hen the ladies had gone,Stannard sank 
into a chair, and thecheerfulness which he | 
had forced into his face, disappeared; his 
eyes grew dull and heavy. He looked 
furtively round the room, and emptied his 





them, such as come from insomnia. He 
wore sfur coat, the upturned collar of 
which served to make the pallor of the | 
face more striking. 

He smiled tenderly at Eva, and let his | 
eyes rest upon her as if he were drinking 
in her loneliness as a man drinks who bas 
suffered from a long thirst. 

*«[ will not stay, even toshake hands,” | 
he said. “1 will be down as quickly as | 
possible. Please goin to dinner, and do | 
not wait for me.’’ 

“Stannard looks as if be had had a bad 
crossing,’’ said Mr. Winsdale, cheertully. 
“Our beloved channel is trying enough st 
the best of times; but, in such weather as | 
this, the ordeal is too terrible to be thought | 
of. Any nation but ourselves would have 
built a bridge or a tunnel years ago.”’ 

They went into dinner, and presently | 
Stannard came down and took bis seat be- | 
side Eva He did not attempt to kiss her; 
but he took her hand and held itin his. | 
Eva tzied to smile at him, to repress the | 
shudder which always responded to his 
touch. 

Though he had made a careful toilet, he 
still looked worn and haggard. 

‘‘Have you been quite well, Stannard 7” | 
asked the earl, gravely, in the course of | 
the usual greetings. 

“Oh, yes, sir!’ he replied, cheerfally. | 
“T suppose lam looking rather done up. 
The fact is I have had a great dea! of hard | 
traveling and some worry.”’ He looked | 
gravely round, as if he had something of 
moment to say, then slightly shook his 
bead, as if he had decided to postpone it. 
“There are no Pullman cars, or, for that 
inatter, any other care where | have been, 
and a few weeks of jolting im a wagon, 
with no springs to speak of, take it out of 
aman. It is very pleasant to be back 
again, and to see you all.” He looke 


round witb an affectionate su 


| 


| but it is so, 


giase and filled it again with a hand which 
he tried in vain to keep steady. 

The earl did not notice the sudden 
change, but Mr. Winadale eyed him criti- 
cally, and wondered if he were ill. 

“You must have a great deal to tell us, 
Stannard,” said Lord A verieigh. 

‘Yes, I bave, sir,” said Stannard, ina 
low and strained voice, and avoiding the 
earl’s eyes. ‘‘Have you any news to tell 
me? Has anything been discovered ?’’ 

Tbe eari knew what be meant, and sigh 
ed as be sbook bis head. 

“No, nothing. Everything is just as you 
lefc it; the whole affair seems an impene- 
trable mystery.”’ 

“Itis strange that I should have news 
respect pg it to tell you,”’ said Stannard; 
I have seen Heriot.’’ 

Botb the Earl and Mr. Winadale started 

“You have seen Heriot ?” said the Earl, 
in amazement. 

“Yes,’’ ssid Stannard, ‘I have a story 
to tell which is stranger than any fiction 
could poasibly be.’’ He emptied his glass 
again, and they bolh saw now that he was 
trembling. “I don’t think,’’ he continued, 
“that | could tell the story twice, and, as 
both Lady Janet and Evashbould hear it, 
bad we not better go into the drawing- 
room ?”’ 

The Eari seemed incapable of moving 
for a moment or two, then rose, and, with 
quiet dignity and self command, said— 

“Are you sure we cannot spare then, 
Stannard, for it is bad news, I see by your 
face ?’’ 

‘“Itis bad news, sir,’’ he said; “but I 
fear we cannot spare them. He charged 
mine most solemniy to take a message to 


them from him, and | promised to do #0.”’ 
“Tet us go,” saidthe Fari. ‘You will 
break it to them as gently as possible 
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| owned the ranch, to which the place in 


take shelter atan outlying farming station. 
It was a lonely place on the side of a 
mountain. 

‘*] do not know its name—I do not even 
know thatit hada nams. The station was 
called Lone Hut. We reached the place 
late at night. A man wassitting in achair 
beside the fire in one living room. He 
rose to greet me, and, by the firelight, I 
Saw that it was——’’ Ho paused, as if he 
found it almost impossible to pronounce 
the name; but, indeed, he need not have 
spoken it, for they all guessed it—‘'it was 
Heriot,’”’ 





CHAPTER XXXVI, 


ADY JANET uttered a faintcry. Eva 

L made vo exciamation, but her hand 
stole up to her heart. 

“Jt was Heriot !’’ said Stannard. ‘For 

a moment I thought that I must be dream- 

ing. It seemed incredible, impossible, 


Heriot, 1, without any attempt of finding 
him, should come straight from England 
and meet him face to face in that out-of- 
the-way spot. I knew him at once, though 
be was much changed, and twice tried to 
avoid any sign of recognition,” 

He paused, and Lady Janet’s head 
dropped lower. Lord Averleigh sat up- 
right in his chair, his bands clasped 
tightly. 

“The meeting was, I need not say, an ex- 
tremely painful one. At firmat he seemed 
indisposed to tell me anything respecting 
his past movements; but, after awhile he 
told me he bad made his way out there— 
of course, under an assumed name—and 
bad tound ewployment with the man who 


which I found bim was attached.” 

“Wes he—well?’” murmured 
Janet, brokenly. 

“Quite well,’’ said Stannard; ‘and, so 
far as I couid judge, contented, if not 
happy. How he could be sounder the 
terrible circumstances, | cannot compre- 
hend. Most men would have been worn 
toa shadow and driven nearly mad by 
the weight which he must carry within 
bi« heart.” 

He paused again. They all feit that he 


Lady 
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had something dreadful to tell them, and 
that he was trying to break it gently. 

“If I could stop bere,” be said, “how 
much lighter my task would be!—but I 





must fulfil my promise! I beg you, dear 
Lady Janet, to be brave and calm. For 
s0m6 hours we—both of us—avoided the 
subject of Ralph Forster’s murder. I felt 
as if I could not speak, and | almost hoped 
that be would let me go without referring | 
to it. But, on the night before say de | 
parture, he grew very depressed and 
melancholy, and, of his own accord, 
broached the subject.” 

He moistened bis lips again, and cast a 
quick and stealtby look under his lowered 
lids at hia audience. 

“Even then I would have asked him to 
be silent, but he seemed to be laboring 
under the desire to bare his breast. He 


told meali. I will nottry to describe to 
you the anguish of the remorse by which 
be was racked, as he related to me the 
awful incidents of the night of the tragedy. 
J will tell you as shortly as I can what o¢ 


irred 


as 


“As you know, he left White Cot in the 
company of Ralph Forster and the girl— 
whac was her name?—(race Warner. The 
girl left them, and the two men walked 
together towards the moor. They quar- 
reled all the way. To use Heriot's words, 
Forster was nearly mad bimaeelf, and 
nearly drove Heriot mad. He taunted 
Heriot with the ruin of his sweetheart, 
and used every insulting epithet which a 
man of that class could command. Heriot 
said that he bore it wonderfully. No doubt 
he felt that he deserved all that Forster 
could say; no doubt, he felt that, in his 
patience tnere wasakiad of expiation, 
His silence only increased Forster's exas- 
peration. They reached Little Moor. As 
they were standing on the edge of the 
quarry, Forster, infuriated by Heriot’s 
silence, struck him.” 

A shudder ran through the listeners, 
They seemed to know what was comirg. 
Stannard looked’ round, and sighed. 

“Heriot is the last man in the world to 
submit toa blow. He struck Forster back 
again. The two men seized each other, 
anda terrible struggle ensued. Heriot 
says that he thinks Forster tried to throw 
him Into the quarry. In their struggle, 
they drew nearer and nearer to the edge, 
and, suddenly, Heriot felt himself falling. 
He says that he thinks he must have been 
unconscious fora moment. Afterwards, 
when he came into the full possession ot 
his senses, he found himself lying on the 
ground with Ralph Former standing over 
him with a gun in his hand,.”’ 

He paused again, The listeners seemed 
scarcely to breathe, 

“Heriot seyn that Forster was pointing 
the gun athim. Heriot struggled to his 
foot, and seized the gun, Another struggie 
took place, and, suddenly, the gun ex- 
ploded, Forster fell back with a cry, and 
Heriot, bending over him, saw that he was 
shot. 

*M y God!”’exclaimed the Karl. Mr. Wins 
dale moved, as if to go to Eva, but she put 
up ber hand to keep him back, and he 
sank into his seat again, wiping bis face 
with his dainty bandkerchief, 

‘Heriot says that, for a minute or two, 
he did not think Forster was dead, then, 
when he realized it, he felt bis position. 
Everyone would think bim guilty of wil- 
ful murder. No one had witnessed the 
provocation he had received or would be 
aware of the fact that he bad been struck 
first, and had been acting all through in 
self-defence,’’ 

**Yos,’’ said the Karl, boarsely; ‘thank 
God ! it was in self-defence !”’ 

Lady Janet stretched out ber hand, 
sought her brother's, and held it. 

“My poor boy—oh, poor Heriot!” ahe 
murmured. 

“There seemed to be no course open to 
him but flight,” continued Stannard. “No 
man could be expected to retain his pres- 
ence of mind under such circumstances, 
He lost his entirely. How he managed to 
escape I do not know~—he did not tell me. 
Buti think that he must have taken the 
train atone of the sinall stations, and left 
England by one of the less frequented 
routes,’’ 

There was silonce for a minute or two. 
Lady Janet was weeping quietly; the Karl 
sat with his disengaged hand covering 
his eyes. 

“tHerlot bade me tell you all this, and 
concéal pnothing,’’ said Stannard. “He 
wished to tell you that he was a changed 
man—that he bitterly repented his wasted 
life, and that he would do all he could In 
the future to redeem the past. I begged 
himtocome home and meet the eharge 
that was hanging over bim—I told him 
that in all probability ajury would believe 
his account of the aflair as unreservedly 
as | had done; but my words had no eflect 
upon him. He said that he could not 
face the ordeal, that he was contented, if 
not happy, where he was. The peace, the 
wild life, suited him. 1’’—he sighed mod- 
estiy—“l gave him sone money, and I 
undertook to send outa larger sum when 


| | yotto England.” 


“Thank you, Stannard,’ said the Earl, 
deeply agitated. 
[TO BK CONTINUBD. } 
ee -— 
WEAKNESS and wickedness go hand In 


hand, and are seldom separated. It is in- 
deed oneof the involuntary tributes to 
virtue that even thr se who have it not ex 
tol it, and even wish for it, though in a 
feebie and irresolute way. 
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THE YEAR THAT COMES. 


BY Mm, R. 





From stately tower and belfry high 
The bells peal loud and clear; 

Like diamonds in the midnight sky 
The myriad stars appear; 

O'er valley, glen, and hill there lies 
A mantic pure and white, 

And, as the Old Yoar slowly dics, 
The New Year comes to-night. 


The Year that comes brings drifts of fowers 
Fair as the blooms of old, 

And robes of green for sheltered bowers, 
For ev'ry glade and wold; 

And sorrows new, and fills and cares, 
New bitas and new delight, 

To one and all the New Year bears, 
That dwell on earth to-night. 


If Joys be ours, God grant that they 
For Him tncrease our love; 

If woos be ours, God grant they may 
Draw us to heav'n above, 

That, whatsooe'er our portion here, 
Our souls in God's biessed sight 

Be pure and sinless through the Year 
That has its birth to-night! 





Kate Lascelles. 


BY F. P. A. 








“ ID you ever ! Sach impertinence !"’ 
said Kate Lascelles to her coualo, 
May Lindsay, asthey wore attiring 

themeel ves for a ball that was held in cele- 

bration of Kate's twentieth birthday. 

“The idea of that fop supposing that he 

could have either of us for the asking! 

He deserves to be well kicked.’’ 

The object of the fair Kate’s animadver 
sion was a fashionable young man, who, 
although very handsome, and a lord, was 
an execrable puppy, and #0 vain, tbat he 
thought every girl he deigned to speak to 
must inevitably fall in love with him. 

“Whom do you mean, darling?’ said 
May. 

‘*Mean !"’ said Kate; ‘‘why, that Lord de 
Vasacour; do you know, May, that he has 
given out that we are ready to jump down 
his throat, and he bas even laid bets on 
the certainty of our accepting bim, if he 
proposes, Frank told me of it to-day. 
He happened to hear it at the club. Now, 
how can we punish the wretch?’ As 
Kate spoke, she turned hastily round to 
May, dieplaying as she did so a counte 
nance of such arch beauty that made her 
at onoe the envy of the women and ad. 
miration of the men. 

As she stands there, arrayed in the light 
gossamer robes that become #0 well that 
fairy figure, we shall take the opportunity 
to describe her to our readers. Her nut 
brown hair waved round a head of classic 
shape, while two curls were permitted to 
fall on either side, enhancing the white- 
neas of a perfect neck and shoulders; a 
nore slightly retrousse gave an air of pi- 
quancy to her neck; a rosebud mouth, 
with teeth of a pearly hue, and brilliant 
oom plexion—all these charms would have 
been sufficient to render her an extremely 
pretty girl, without the additional attrac- 
tion of her aplendid eyes, whose slightest 
giance would send a thrill through your 
whole being. But our pen refu.es its task 
of describing those wondrous eyes; tor— 
to quote Byron— 


Who hath not proved how feebly words 
eanay, 
To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray? 


May was, in all things, the opposite of 
the more lively Kate, and, as extremes 
always moet, they were fast friends. She 
wore, on the evening our tale commences, 
a dress of biack tulle, spotted with gold, 
caught up on one side with crimson 
came)lias, and a flower of the same in her 
golden bair. Her style of beauty was 
more queenly than Kate's, though not so 
briliiant, and her features would have 
been insipid from their perfect regularity 
were they not redeemed by her eyes of 
deep and most expressive blue. May was 
now on a visit to her aunt, Mrs. Lascelles, 
who had been some years a widow, and 
whose husband at his death had left har 
the Hall and iis belongings. 

“Now, May, tell me,”’ reiterated Kate. 

‘Well,’ said May, “shall we ‘fool him 
to the top of his bent,’ and not enlighten 
him aa to the real state of our feelings, 
which if he knew, by the bye, 1 donot 
think be would feel flattered.’’ 


“Oh, yes,’ said Kate, laughing and 
Clasping ber hands; “capital! And then, 
when be proposes—as of course he intends 
doing—how we sba!! laugh at him!’’ 

‘Bat, Kate darling, he does not intend 
proposing to bot “ ely? 
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blush, May. So he thinks he is safe there. 
But for me, I do not know if he really 
contemplates making me Lady de Vasa- 
cour, If he only wishes to engage bimself 
to me, merely for a filrtation. I foresee 
we shal! have some fun with him to-night, 
and | bave only to puta few more finish- 
ing touches to my toilette, and I am ready, 
as | see you are waiting for me, May.” 

While she is doing so, let us see who 
are those two youths walking arm in 
arm, with ioose cloaks and crush hata, 
evidently on their way to a party. The 
shortest was highly aristocratic-looking, 
with aquiline features, but such arrant 
conceit was stam ped on his fee, that you 
at once set him down as little better than a 
fool. We need hardly say, after this de. 
scription, that he is Lord de Vasacour, 
His companion was of quite another 
mould—tbe man was there, Of a fine fig- 
ure (six feet bigh), bandsome face, and 
though only twenty-four, he looked 
superior to the common herd, and in 
voluntarily commanded respect. 

The flashing of his dark eyes showed a 
fiery spirit within, though at times, when 
his feelings were toucbed, they could melt 
to a woman’s softness Being left in child- 
hood motherless, and with a father whose 
time was completely taken up with poli- 
tica, he entered the arena of life at an 
early age, and the contact with the cold, 
hard world, served to bring out his pow- 
ers of self reliance, and he soon acquired 
a knowledge of human character, which 
stood bim of great service on many occa- 
sions. It would be wondered that Percival 
Seton, for such was his name, should 
choose for a companion Lord de Vasacour; 
but he afforded him amusement, and now 
he had another object in view, namely, in 
wishing to be introduced to our two fair 
dameels, whom he had met very often in 
his walks, and be was, atthe time we in- 
troduce him to our readers, accompanying 
Lord de Vasacour to Mrs, Lascelles’ house, 
where the ball was held. 

“Percy, ny dear fellow,” said Lord de 
Vasacour, ‘I think I shall win my bet,”’ 

“Do you 7” said Percy, ‘you seem very 
sure of it. Now, what I have seen of the 
two ladies in question, I should think it 
rather a cifficult matter, particularly with 
that haughty fair one, I mast say I should 
not care lo stake a heavy sum on it,”’ 

“Ab! but you see 1 have been used te 
the fair sex all my life, and know very 
well how to manage them. I'll be bound 
that thoy would both give anything to be 
Tady de Vasacour.”’ 

“T thought,” sald Percy, siniling to him- 
self, ‘that Miss Lindsay was engaged to 
Frank Lascelles. How do you propose 
surmounting that obstacle?’ 

“Bah !’’ laughed le Vassacour, “only let 
me declare myself as Lascelles’ rival, and 
I do not think he would have much 
chance, Poor fellow! Ah! here we are 
at the coor, and we shall soon see who 
will be the favored one, Frank or I,’’ 

After they had disposed of their hats 
and cloaks they entered the ball room, 
which was crowded with the elite of the 


““Yes,”’ replied Frank. ‘There she is, 
comirg towards us with that handsome 
Percy Seton.”’ 

“Kate, darling!” said Mrs. Lascelles at 
this moment, “I have brought you a most 
agreeable partner. Let me introduce you, 
Mr. Seton, to my daughter.”’ 

Kate bowed, and glancing up, met the 
earnest gaze of Percy, which electrified 
her—she knew not why—by its thrilling 
expression. Having obtained her hand 
for the quadrille then forming, he led her 
away, the mother’s glance following them 
with gratified pride, as she thought she 
bad never seen two more perfect beings; 
and she dwelt on the fact of Percy’s hav- 
ing a considerable fortune lately left him 
by an uncle, and how best to secure such 
an eligible match for her Kate. 

“You have not been long here, Mr. 
Seton, have you?” said Kate. 

“No,’’ answered Percy. “I come down 
purposing only to stay for a day or two; 
but somehow I have got to like the coun- 
try; and it will now depend on circum- 
stances how soon I shall return to busy 
London,” 

“Do you then lead a busy life?” said 
Kate, laying a stress on the word busy. 

“Ab! I see you are laughing at an idle fel- 
low like myself calling London buay; but I 
think that you can very seldom be idle in 
town—there is always something to do. 
One’s evenings are taken up with the 
opera or the play; and then you have 
your club, and find a thousand things to 
do in the daytime You of course have 
been iu London, Miss Lascelles ?’’ 

“Ob, for one season only,”’ she replied. 
“I came out last spring, and made my de- 
but, as they call it, in town. I liked the 
novelty of going out night after night 
very much fora time; but I soon became 
tired, and was really glad to return to the 
dear quiet old Hal! again, though I must 
say I could have gone every night to the 
opera. Titiens had just come out. Do 
you admire her voice?”’ 

‘Yes, very much,’ replied Peroy; “but 
I prefer myself acontralto. Do you sing?” 

‘*Yes—both my cousin and I do,’’ she 
replied. ‘We are extremely fond of mu- 
sic,’’ 

‘So I hope everybody is,” said Percy. 
‘Hackneyed as it is, what Shakespeare 
says about ‘the man that bath no music in 
his soul’ is very true.”’ 

“Oh, yes! I see you are an admirer of 
Shakespeare, Mr, Seton.” 

“Yes, 1 am,” he replied; “Shakespeare 
has been one of my best friends; many a 
weary hour has be whiled away.”’ 

In this manner they conversed, discus 
sing music and the different authors, 
while May, true to her compact with Kate, 
was fooling Lord de Vasacour to the top of 
his bent, and flirting with him in a man- 
ner that did not serve to contribute in any 
way to Frank’s good humor. 

Thus passed the evening, dancing and 
flirting, until the gray dawn mingled 
with the waxlights, and the guests de 
parted, some perhaps with heavy hearts, 
from the festive scene, where an unseen 
thorn had pierced them from among the 





county. They had some little difficulty 
in making their way up to the hostess, 
who was a lady still possessing great per- 
sonal attractions; she was blooming still, 
had made the best of time, and time re- 
turned ihe compliment and treated her 
kindly. Introducing his companion to 
Mrs, Lascelles, and leaving him to make 
himself agreeable, De Vasacour turned 
away to take a survey of the room and its 
fair occupants. Glancing fastidiously at 
the different girls, as they whirled rapidly | 
past him in the mazes of the giddy walts, | 
his eye caught Kate and May engaged in | 
conversation with a young man of a slight 
graceful figure, Grecian profile, grayish 
eyes, and budding mustache. This was 
Frank Lascelles, the brother of Kate, and 
Mas's betrothed lover. 

Sauntering slowly up to them, he de- 
manded “the pleasure of Miss Lindsay’s 
hand for the ensuing dance,’’ which, as 
ashe was not engaged, she seemingly read. | 
ily acquiesced. Kate stole a merry glance 
at her, as Lord de Vasacour offered his 
arm; but Frank did not seem so well | 
pleased, Judging from the angry flash of, 
his eye, as May was led away by the con 
coited young novieman. 

Kate laughingly rallied him un the croas | 
expression of his features, and it was 
some time before she could disperse the 


cloud that hung over them; as, for rea. 
sons beat known unto himself, be hated 
Lord de Vasacour, and invariably grew 
moody whenever he saw him addressing 

May. 
“Come, Frank,” said Kate, “take me to 
na na w tog as you are 
¢ La me pal D Just at 


roses that were scattered at their feet; 
others, with a smile upon their lips, as 
the, conned over tender words from the 
loved one’s lips, or dwell on equally ten- 
der looks, while all were tired and sleepy 
and glad to retire to their beds, 

The next morning Kate and May were 
seated in a prettily furnished boudoir, de- 
tailing to each other the events of the pre- 
vious evening. 

**You seem rather thoughtful this morn- 
ing, Katie; are you thinking of your new 
conquest, Percival Seton?” said May, 
after a pause of some minutes. 

‘‘\Now, May, did you ever find me waste 
a thought on one of the male sex?’ re- 
plied Kate, blushing, and looking at the 
same time rather conscious; “but,” she 
added, wishing to change the conversa- 
tion, “tell me, how sped Lord de Vasa 
oour’s wooing, for I was too sleepy last 


, night to ask you.”’ 


“Oh! as you may suppose,” replied 
May; “he proposed in due form, but in 
such a ridiculously condescending man- 
ner; that I had the greatest difficulty to 
refrain from laughing in his face. How- 
ever, I looked as grave as I possibly could, 
and thanking him for the honor he in- 
tended paying me, | politely retused him 


'on the plea that I entertained no other 


sentiments but those of friendship for 
him. You may imagine how blank his 
lordship looked! And, after urging his 
suit a little longer, he begged that I would | 
not mention the fact of his having offered, 
and with that he lef: me.”’ 

‘*W hat fun!’’ said Kate; “how | 
laughed; I 
turn next,”’ 


should 


nave suppose it will De my 
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you know, Kate dear, I half regret hav- 
ing flirted so with Lord de Vasacour, as 
Frank is so cross with me. He has gone 
off this morning without coming and sit- 
ting with us as he always does, and he 
would bardly say ‘Good morning’ to me. 
I am afraid I have been very much to 
blame,” and the tears stood in ber eyes as 
she spoke. 

“Now, my dear coz,’’ said Kate, fondly, 
“do not look so sad. Frank will soon get 
tired of bis present behavior, and will be- 
come, if that were possible, more devoted 
to you than ever.” 

“| trust you are a true prophetess, 
dear,” returned May. “But see who are 
coming up the avenue—no other but his 
sapient lordship with your friend Seton, 
and | deciare Frank is with them. I sup- 
pose they have come to inquire how we 
are after last night’s dissipation. What 
a conceited walk Lord de Vasacour has, 
and how nobly Percy Seton carries him- 
self.” 

“Do you think so?” exclaimed Kate, 
eagerly. “Sodol.” 

“I knew that, dear,’ said May, point- 
edly. 

“How foolish you are!’’ replied the 
blushing Kate, as the trio at that moment 
entered. 

They were all engaged in an animated 
conversation, when Percy, addressing 
Kate, asked her “if she sang?’ She re- 
plied in the sffirmative, and immediately 
begged May to sing a duet with her. 

‘Which do you prefer, Mr. Seton, Eng- 
lish or Italian music?’ asked May. 

“Perhaps Italian,” he replied, ‘though 
there are some especial English ballads 
that I prefer. German music is my fa- 
vorite though. What are you going to 
favor us with, may I ask ?”’ 

“The duet in ‘Don Giovanni,’” she re- 
plied. 

‘Capital!’ said Percy. ‘You could not 
have chosen anything better.”’ 

They sang the duet extremely well, as 
both had had their voices cultivated by 
good masters; and they were applauded 
rapturously. 

After all the compliments were duly 
paid, Kate turned iaughingly to Lord de 
Vasacour and said, “Surely you sing. 
May | find asong for you? I will play 
the accompaniment, if you do not do so 
yourself,” 

“Well, really, Miss Lascelles, it is a 
hard thing to refuse a lady anything, and 
more particularly a beautiful one,” said 
his lordship; “but to tell you the truth, I 
bave quite given up my singing, as when 
I did I was bored so to sing one song after 
another, until I was quite knocked up. 
So in despair one day I gave the thing up. 
But now I hope you will give usa song.’’ 
So saying, he went to the piano and se- 
lected a beautiful ballad, showing more 
taste than one would have expected from 
him, though, to give him his due, he pos- 
sessed it in a great degree. 

A deep silence prevailed, when the rich 
tones of Kate’s contralto voice floated on 
the air. She sang with great feeling and 
taste, giving the words of the simple bal- 
lad of “Sing mean English Song,’’ with 
touching effect. When she had finished, 
Lord de Vasacour was profuse in his com- 
mendations, Percy was silent; but when 
Kate glanced towards him to see what ef- 
fect her singing had on him, she was more 
than satisfied as she read the expression of 
that soul’s interpreter, his eye. 

Frank and May then sang a duet, and 
after them Percy sang the much admired 
German song of ‘“‘Thine is my heart,” and 
as he ended it, he turned his dark eyes on 
Kate, with such a meaning look, that she 
confusedly cast down her own. 

Mrs, Lascelles now came in, interrupt- 
ing the singing, and the conversation be- 
came general. She invited De Vasacour 
and his friend Seton to come and dine in a 
quiet way, to hear some music; they, of 
course, readily assented, and soon after 
they took their leave. 

After their departure, Mrs. Lascelles re- 
turned to the drawing-room, and Kate 
hurriedly hastened to her own room, 
where she might, uninterrupted and 
alone, think of the one to whom she was 
fast surrendering her young heart, thus 
leaving Frank and May alone. The latter 
broke the awkward pause that ensued, by 
saying, ‘‘What has ruffled your temper 
this morning, Frank? I declare you 
quite frighten me with those grim looks 
of yours. There, you never alter your 
countenance in the least; but still wear 
that, I must say, very unbecoming expres- 
sion. Have I done anything to offend 


| you 7?’ 


“I do not suppose you would care if 
you had,”’ replied Frank. 
“Why, what 


you mean?’ asked 
| . 
May 
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“Mean !"’ said Frank. “Why, I would 
say your own conscience would tell you, 
without my doing so.” 

‘*Really, Frank,” said May, haughtily, 
‘if you intend taking this tone to me, | 
may as well tell you at once that I sbal! 
not stand it. Ido not at all understand 
what you mean by your allusions to my 
conscience; it must be a very dull one, as 
it does not enlighten me in the least.” 

“Ob! forgive me, May,” said Frank, 
subdued in an instant; ‘but really | 
thought you had ceased to care for me 
after your flirtation with that horrible 
puppy iast night Indeed, if you only 
knew how wretched I bave been ever 
since, you would, lam sure, readily for- 
give me.’”’ 

“Well, I shall, Frank, but only on the 
condition that you are not again cross 
without having sufficient cause. The idea 
of supposing that I! care one bit for that 
Lord de Vasacour! I thought you knew 
me vetter, Frank!’ and May put on a 
pretty injured sir. 

“My own love,” said Frank, taking her 
hand, and imprinting a kiss upon it 
“Then you freely forgive me?” 

“Yes, dear Frank, and you must be a 
good boy in future, remember. But now 
ley us resumé our reading.”’ 

Frank got the bovk, and they settled 
themselves down for the remainder of the 
morning, reading and conversing on sub- 
jects of interest to none but themselves; 
no we shail not exhaust our reader’s pa 
tience with detailing their conversation. 

Percy returned home in a deep reverie, 
hardiy attending to De Vasacour, who, 
finding him a duil companion, left him, 
mach to the relicf of the former. Arriv- 
ing at his lodgings, Percy threw himself 
on a sofa, and indulged in very pleasant 
thoughts, to judge from the happy expres- 
sion that played on his handsome, intel- 
lectual face. He then arose, whistiing 
(not “from want of thought’) the duet 
from “Don Giovanni,” and sitting down 
to his writing-desk, commenced a long 
letter to a staunch friend: f bis, to whom 
he had been accustomed to pour out all 
the joys and sorrows that bad belallen 
him from the period of childhood until 
now. It was a long letter, and anyone 
looking over bis shoulder could perceive 
the name of Kate used very often; indeed 
it seemed ali of her; though, what he 
could find to say to enable him to fill up 
eight pages, in more than we can imagine. 
When it was finished he got up, and pre- 
pared to take a walk, in order to while 
away the tedious hours that would inter- 
vene before he would again be in the pres- 
ence of the enchanting Kate. 

Afwer dinner the evening passed in 
much the same manner as the morning 
had. Mastic and looking over Kate’s port 
folio beguiled the time, which did not 
seem, by-the-bye, to hang heavy on any of 
their hands, unless it was on Lord de 
Vasacour’s, who did not find a single op- 
portunity to speak to Kate in private, 
owing to her being completely engrossed 
with Percy’s amusing and entertaining 
conversation. This vexed him a little as 
he did not see much prospect of winning 
his bet; but, still he trusted to his good 
looks, nis coronet, and bis general luck 
with the fair sex, tocut out Persy, whom 
he saw was beginning to appear a formid- 
able rival. 

Three weeks passed quickly for all the 





parties, engaged as they were by riding, 
and taking long walks in the beautiful 
country that surrounded the Hall, and 
during this period, Mrs, Lascelles saw 
with delight that the admiration Percy 
felt for Kate was fast deepening into love. 
Matters were thus progressing when 
Percy one morning ordered his horse, and 
jumping on his back, he gave the spirited 
creature his head, and was soon galloping 
away over the downs, leaving the Hall 
far behind bim. 

Having traversed some miles in this— 
break-neck fashion, he slackened his— 
speed, and turned his horse’s head nome | 
wards, when he perceived a bo #6 rapidly | 
approaching him, and as it came nearer, | 
he could see that it was running away | 
with a lady, as the long skirt of a habit 
showed its rider to be, Percy had great 
presence of mind, and he directly deter- 
mined to stop the course of the horse. 
Standing therefore in the middle of the | 
road, he waited until it came up to him, | 
which, in a few moments it did. 

The horse, seeing an obstacle in his 
path, made a swerve, and attempted to 
rush by it, but Percy prevented its doing 
80, by making s dash at the bridie, which 
was hanging loose, and which be fortun 
ately caught, and retaining it in bis strong 
grasp, completely stopped the progress of 


the paating horre. Turning round re 


assure tue rider, and to see whit Ll was 





that he had thus opportunely rescued, 
what was bis surprise te behold Kate 
Lascelles! Her face was deadly palo, and 
she seemed greatly agitated; for, though 
she was a capital horsewoman, she was 
not very courageous, and it was evident 
that the fright had completely unnerved 
her, She was endeavoring to the best of 
ber powers to thank her preserver, though 


only broken sentences were the result. 


Hastening to relieve ber, Percy asked If 


she was wuch frightened, and if she 
thought she could ride ber horse home. 
“Oh, yos! now you are with me, I shall 
not fear !’’ exclaimed Kate, and she then 
began to give him sn account of her ride. 


It appeared that Kate was out riding | 


with May and Frank, and her horse, 
which was a very fresh one, took fright at 
ecmething, and before she was aware, had 
carried her far away from ber companions. 
Sbe averred that if Percy bad not stopped 
her when he did, nothing could bave 
saved her from falling, as her senses were 
fast forsaking her, and she felt herself 
gradually slipping off, and sie shuddered 
as she thought of the probable conse- 
quences, as owing to the headlong pace of 
her steed her fall must have proved fatal, 
or, at least, bave fractured one of her 
limbs, She then again thanked Percy, 
but this time more intelligibly, and she 
became covered with b.ushes when be in- 
terrupted her by saying, with a look that 
said morethan words, how delighted he 
was to have come to her rescue, and that it 
ren‘ered him the happiest man on earth- 
Conversing agreeably, they slowly rode 
bomewards. Kate no longer feared now 
Percy’s hand was on the bridle of ber reo 
fractory horse; and they were both sorry 
when the figures of Frank and May ap- 
peared in view, riding in hot haste. Both 
were delighted when they saw their dear 
Kate safe and well, for they had naturally 
been very anxious about her, and they 
overwhelmed Percy with expressions of 
gratitude and admiration at the prompt 
manner in which he had saved Kate, 
They soon arrived home; and Percy, 
after carefuily dismounting Kate, while 
Frank did the same office for May, tock 
his leave, and returned to his Jodgings, bis 
mind in 4 chaos of conflicting thoughts. 
The next morning Lord de Vasacour, 
determining to end his suspense (as it 
really was, for he was completely en 
thralled by the fascinations of the lovely 
Kate), proceeded to indite Kate a letter, 
laying at her feot bis splendid self, and 
other attractions to boot, and a complacest 
smile played round bis lips while sealing 





| for once—hear me, 
| ment I beheld you I acored 





hia note, aw he thought it would be next to | 


im possibie to refuse biin. 

In due course of time Kate received this 
letter, and a péal of merry laughter 
escaped her lips as she finished it, and eall- 
ing May, who wasinthe next room, she 
said, ‘Here it is, May, st last: do listen 
while I read it:— 

‘+ ‘Dearest Miss Lascelles, you will, I aw 
sure, forgive my boldness in thus addres 
ai g you when I acquaint you with the 
fact that I now take up my pen for the 
purpose of offering mys If to you. Yes. 
I offer myself to you, firmly convinced 
that after all I have seenof your character, 
you are the on’y woman | could be happy 
with, and that you are woll worthy of be 
ing Lady de Vasacour, You will, perhaps, 
wonder, at my #9 bastily making known 
the sentiments I feel for you; but every 
moment is torture until the happy one 
when I shall know for certain that you 
will be mine, Allow me to subseribs my- 
self, in the weantime, yours until death, 

ADOLPHUS DE VASACOUR 

‘Is not that an absurd letter? He takes 
it for granted that J shall accept him, suca 
a puppy as he is!” 

“And now you must answer it, Kate; 
poor fellow, be has completely lost his 
bet,” said May, Jaughing. “J shall leave 
you to do so, as 1 have promised Frank to 
go fora walk with him ’’ So saying she 
tripped lightly down stairs, and joined 
Frank, who was wailing juwpationtiy for 
her. 

Kate waiched them from her 
until they were out of sight, and then sat 
down to reply to De Vasacour’s proposals 
She refused them in # calin, decided man- 
ner, that would leave no doub: in the 
mind of the reader, and then, when she 
had finished, threw herself in an arm- 


window 


chair. As she oat there, haif-reclining, 
sbe seemed like “tie ei bodied vision of 
the brightest dream” thal over blessed tie 
eyes of morta, with bright tain, 
which had escaped from Ita fastening 
streamipvg around her, her iustrours haz 
eyes fixed pensi 5 o thought, 1 
flashing, now growing stiange ark ‘ 
different emoiior “¢ 

ra} ros 


| alterabie love; aid in their new found 


| with trembling hands; and when he had 
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told ber that she loved with ali the fervor 
of first love the noble Percy, and that he 
returned her affection she could hardly 
doubt, for every look end gesture of his 
betrayed the truth. With what rapture 
she dwelt on the tones of his voice; for 
when addressing her they assumed a 
deeper, tenderer tone, and she felt again in 
imagination that soft lingering pressure of 
bis haad. 

Musing thus, Kate was awakened from 
her trance by hearing a well-known foot 
step, whose sound caused her heart to beat 
with redoubled violence, Her first im- 
pulse was to flv, for she felt that she could 
not meet him alone, without some prepa. 
ration; but she was frustrated in her de 
sign by Percy entering just as she had 
nearly effected her escape through the 
French window tha! opened into the gar- 
den, She sto; ped short, and with her face 
suffused with blushes, she advanced to 
meet hin. Hoe took ber hand gravely, 
and, after inquiring efier the rest of the 
family, be said, sadly, ‘Mise Lascelles, | 
little thought | was so obnoxious to your 
Sight that you are compelled to shun me, 
a8 you did Just now,” 

“No, no, no!’ interrupted Kate; “it wes 
not that, believe me,’’ 

He gazed at her for an Instant, and then 
exclaimed bitterly, “Ah, 1 see it now! 
You have perceived what! havein vain 
attempted to conceal; and in your kind 
ness Of heart you wished tospare me the 
pain of a refusal, Kate—iet mecail you so 
From the first mo- 
you; and to 
hear your voice and to receive one kind 
smile and look was joy sufficient unto me 
then; but now I cannot bearit. 1 must fly 
from the intoxication of your presence— 
where to 1 know not. Here I cannot stay; 
for every hour | pass with you only serves 
to increase my mad and hopeless love for 
you. Kate, when I am far away, and the 
wide sea rolls between us, say that you 
will think witb kind:ess on one wiose 
every thoupbtis yours,’ 

So rapidly had he poured forth his 
words, (hat Kate 6ndeayored in vain to 
interrupt bim; acd now, when he again 
repeated his request, she could only mur- 
mur, § Do not yo, Perey!’ 

Percy seized her hand, while he ex- 
claimed in a voice of heartrending pathos, 
‘Kato, Kate, do not trifle with me! Do 
you really mean what you say?’ 

She replieu by a look fiom her beautiful 
eyes that fully satisfied hor lover, who 
stole his arm around her waist; and the 
@inbrace that followed told better than 
words could tow they were to each other, 
Theo came explanations, and vows of un. 


happiness we will leave them, and see 
how it fares with Deo Vasacour, 
Ov receiving Kate's answer be opened it 


perused it he throw it passionately on the 
ground, and with dishevclled halr and 
flushed face he paced wildly up and down 
the apartinent. 

“Fool that | bave been!’ at last burst 
from bis quivering lips, ‘to fancy that 
sich #s 1 could wit that fair, angelic créa- 
ture! Ou no, she could not be content 
with an empty-headed tool like myself! 
She would require deep love—love, did I 
say? Ah! no one coula give her such 
love as I could. Kate-—beautiful Kate! 
Your imageé shall be for ever enshrined in 
my breast with all things good and pure; 
and this day shall make mo #« wiser, a I 
4°11 4 badder man,”’ 

tingging tue bell for bis valet lo pack up 
his porimantosau, he slaricd soon alter for 


- 
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Scientific and Usetul. 


JAPANNED Goons —In cleaning Japan- 
ned goods never use warm water. Weta 
cloth slightly in warm water and rub the 
article to be cleaned, Should any smear 
appear, sprinkle with flour and wipe dry. 

Wikks —In distributing telegraph wires 
for army purposes, preparatory § to 
eatablishing communicating stations, it 
bas been found that a great economy in 
tiine is effected by mounting the reel on a 
bicycle, 

Corron.—A method has been discovored 
of making artifictal cotton from wood fibre. 
The latter is first reduced to pure cellulose, 
and is then treated with chloride of zine, 
castor oil, and gelatine, and the paste ins 
passed through a perforated plate. 

ALUMINIUM. —One of the newest alum- 
injum alloys is “gold alominium,” which 
issaid to resemble gold in color, and tw 
being worked Into spoonn, forks, ete. It 
is easily cleaned, we are told, and retains 
iis polish with much lesa care than ater- 
ling silver, 

A Mivirary Novevry.—A ‘man carry 
ing kite’’ is the latest novelty in military 
circles, Jt will surprise inany persons to 
learn thata kite, or rather ‘five hexago- 
nal kites flying at a varying distance 
apart on a continuous line,” may be made 
to raise & man filly feet above the earth's 
surface, 

WRITING ON GLASS,—Fluid to write on 
glarn in made by mixing with bydrofiuorio 
acid enough barium sulphate to give it 
consistency, #0 that it will not spread, and 
will show wellon the glass. Ammonium 
fluoride may also be added, After the 
writing bas stood sometime itis washed 
or dusted off, and the etching appears. 
Use a glass pon, 

To RETAIN THK CoLor oF FLlowgrs, —It 
has been ascertained that ammoniain the 
air is the main cause of flowers losing their 
tints and colors, In order to preserve 
them in their natural state as nearly as 
possible, they should be preserved be. 
tween paper that has been previoualy 
saturated In water having one per cent. of 
oxalle acid, 

--_-- ———— 


Farm and arden. 


Forests, —Forests regulate moisture by 
preventing the rapid flowing away of the 
rains in streams, retaining the moisture to 
be sent down the streams gradually and 
steadily. 

Burrer.--The maker of good butter has 
always 4 brisk demand for his goods at a 
paying price, and the sale of the milk and 
the cream to the adjacent city or town will 
return 6ven # better revenue than butter, 
and with less labor and care 

BREEDING —One6 point in favor of breed 
ing Old sows is tha they will bring forth 
two litters in a year, For this and other 
reasons thore seema to be a decided rever 
Bion of feelirg against the practios which 
has #0 long obtained of breeding imme- 
ture sOWA, 

CoKN AND Wittar,--The corn and wheat 
crop may fall below the paying point, but 
a well selected herd of dairy cows, man 
axod with judgment, gonercusly 
supplied at all # asons with everything 
they need, will never disappoint when the 


good 


balancing of account is done, 


(J RIN DSTON EM, A grindstone should 


not be 6xXposed to the weathor, as it mot 





London, where our friends last beard of 
him as having quite given up his loppish | 
habits, and become # creditable member | 
ol society. | 

We soall now cl #6 this short story, | 
Kiving only ODE more scons that nay per- 
baps julerest OUr r6Aadéi ss 

Ove iorming six wooka after the events 
last hlaled, Luere Was 4 groaAl Dbustlio in the 
prouy It was, wo 
wer told, 4 doubie wedding, of two of the 
proituiest girls in Just then 
eiuerged from the ancient porch of the fine 
od chureh # COoupneé radiant with hapypi- 


vidaye of Oakhurst 


Lug counly, 


they seemed Indecd born for each 


Tosh, 
other, and, 48 they siepped jute tue car 
riage waeillhy lo convey 


dilliculty in recoyuizing Frank aod 


Gia, We Lad litle 
May. 
Pie second pair vow tuade thelr appear 
couple, Percy 
with his hand 


ance, They were a notie 
and Kate; 


#Omm6 fealures Wearing an 6x pression of in 


the bridegroom 


tense happines-, see;ed tne very per- 


Bonincation Of ali that wus riect in man, 


while bis no iese happy bride, with a face 


r 


only injures the wood-work, but the sun's 
rays bardoen the stone sO much as, in time, 
to render it useless. Neither should it 
stand in the water ia which it runs, as the 
part remaining In water softens so much 


that it wears unequally, and this ia # com 


} mon Cause of prindstones becoming ‘out 


of true.” 
PLANTING —If people planting orchards 
would give orders lo mark the north side 


of trees with red chalk before luey are 


taken up, and when sel oul to have tie 
troes putin the yround with their north 
wide to the morth to thelr natural position, 
a larger proportion would live Iynorng 
this law ef wature t4 the caus {4 tiany 
transpiantlod tree dying If the nort 
#16 is OX posed lo the eouth, the healor th 
HUD Id too great for thal sida ol the tree 
bear, and ther fore it dries up and de 
— . —- 
Pikst A COLD, AND THEN win ‘ 
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About Old Times. 

There is no time like New Year’s for 
thinking and talking about old times. 
The novelists often remind us of people 
who desire above all things to forget 
their distant past and the acquaintances 
who filled it. When these lovers of 
oblivion are confronted by some one 
who comes as an apparition from a most 
inconvenient past, they are suddenly 
affe:ted by an astonishing loss of mem- 
ory. 

It they could have their way, they 
would make their life begin with their 
days of prosperity. It is not because 
their triend of early date is out of keep- 
ing with existing surroundings, or be- 
cause they have moved on socially while 
he has stood still; nor is it because of 
any difference in manners or incon- 
gruity of ideals that the renewed inter- 
course seems jarring and awkward. 
They feel resentfully that he makes it 
more difficult to avert the mind from 
years which, pride says, may tarnish the 
glory of to-day’s success, 

No doubt there are people of this 
class, though it is questionable whether 
they are as numerous as their many por- 
traits in fiction would seem to indicate, 
for such a state of feeling is in a very 
high degree artificial. The natural im- 
pulse of almost every man and woman 
is in favor of a pleasant lingering over 
old times, half-remembered acquaint- 
ances, fading scenes, 

The-matter-of-fact people who like to 
think that everybody has some utili- 
tarian end in view in whatever they do 
would be tasked to find a mean reason 
tor the delight we all feel in thinking of 
our earliest days—a delight that is quite 
separable from an interest in our own 
individuality. There is nothing to be 
gained from such memories except the 
pleasure of watching afresh the play of 
life from an impartial vantage-point. 
One commonly hears discontented peo- 
ple sighing for the days of light-hearted 
youth; but the belief that we were happier 
then, and more free from care than we 
are likely to be again, is not the attrac- 
tion that draws our thoughts backwards 
—indeed the self-centred man or woman 
who can see only one figure in the 
middle of every picture of the past can 
hardly be counted worthy of a share in 
our cosy chat by the fireside. It is the 
people, the scenes, the doings and say- 
ings that grow up afresh betore the 
mind’s eye 80 romantically, and not the 
exact whereabouts in it all of our stupid 
selves. 

So far from a love of the past, with 
its living stories, having a personal bias, 
we believe that love is often strongest in 
those who do not covet a return of their 





childhood, and who would hesitate long | 


before they challenged afresh the anx- 
ities and struggles they have once 
known. 
The happy childhood is true enough 
ee who } 


for many, though tl have 


ast: | I ., 
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to begin again at eighteen years of age, 


or perhaps at five-and-twenty, when 
they first felt that, to a large extent, 
their fate was in their own keeping! 
Yet these very people, who have come 
through an anxious youth to a con- 
fidence and satisfaction in life that were 
before only a distant hope emid much 
worry, will take the keenest pleasure in 
watching again scenes in which their 
own part was not attractive. No—it is 
not selfishness that gives us this delight 
in retrospect. 

It is, in a small degree, an interest in 
seeing how memory can put together 
the puzazle-picture of the past, and in 
discovering how many of the squares 
are mitsing. In ao larger degree it is 
the atmosphere of romance in which 
far-off days are steeped, because we saw 
the world with freshness and simplicity. 
And chiefly it is that love of the variety 
in man which sends us all to tales, to 
read and read again the curious phases 
of human character and their expression 
in sayings and doings, which lures us to 
look closely, and always with delight, 
at the multitude of men and women 
whom we have known who contain the 
materials for all the tales we have ever 
read, 

One of the unfailing resources of those 
who talk of ‘‘auld lang syne’’ is the re- 
calling of ‘‘characters’’ that appeared 
so much more plentiful then. Why is it 
that people grow more distinctive as 
the perspective is extended? If you 
look round you to-day, you will see a 
great deal of rather uninteresting medi- 
ocrity, whereas in the distant past every 
character is sharply defined. 

Everybody reappears, posed as by a 
painter, in the most characteristic at- 
titude; and these remnants of remem- 
bered life all seem rich and romantic, 
like the best bits out of the tales of 
those who have written from knowl- 
edge. 

If we wanta lesson from our recol- 
lections of early days, perhaps it may 
be found in this—Ought we not to see 
in the life that is now around us that 
distinctiveness of character in each of 
our neighbors that will be worth re- 
membering, and that, if remembered, 
will thickly people our world of mind 
in years to come with quaint and wel- 
come figures ? Are you irritated by the 
angularities of this or the pulpy fatuous- 
ness of that associate ? 

The irritation will pass, and the quali- 
ties hard to bear now will give youa 
pleasant emile when they come to you 
as recollections a dozen years hence. 
Why vot smile now? Very likely the 
smile would be more just than a frown. 
We should all be the happier if we could 


make life as placable as memory. 
Se a <a ~ 


DECISION is a noble element of char- 
ucter. The vacillating man can never 
realize greatness. Ile wastes his im- 
pulses and time in hesitancy, he poises 
too long between opposite ferces, and, 
when he moves onward, it is with the 
faltering step of indecision. His fa- 
culties are relaxed—they are not con- 
densed into a manly force by a deter- 
mined will. Ilow many oppcrtunities 
for doing good in great or small degree 
are lost by indecision! Whilst we are 
asking ourselves, ‘Shall I, or shall I 
not ?’’ the moment is passed, and the 
flower of joy which we might have given 
is withered, and often can be no more 
revived even by tears of penitence. 


IF the laborer’s arm be weak and his 
frame fatigued, kis blows cannot be firm 
and strong; if the mechanic lacks skill 
and judgment, his work must be in- 
ferior; if the artist’s eye be defective, 
his picture cannot be true; if the au- 
thor’s brain be weary, he cannot realize 
his best possibilities. Yet each of these 
may be incessantly toiling and, as they 
suppose, not wasting a minute, while, 


in truth, they are wasting precious 
hours by not bringing their intelligence 
Lo Dear Uu n the real need of their other 


lives, and each day has brought all the 
evil that we wished to endure. But, 
if we were asked to recount the sorrows 
of our lives, how many could we re- 
member? How many that are six 
months old should we think worthy to 
be remembered or mentioned? To- 
day’s troubles look large, but a week 
hence they will be forgotten. 

GorTne says, ‘‘What is the true test 
of character, unless it be ite progres- 
sive development in the bustle and tur- 
moil, in the action and reaction of daily 
life?” This progressive development is 
but the daily and hourly cultivation of 
those virtues in which we are deficient, 
that we may each become a rounded 
and well-proportioned whole. 

THERE are problems of life beyond 
the power of men to exhaust, and in 
that certainty or uncertainty it is our 
privilege to rest. The human mind may 
and ought to respond as calmly before a 
confessed and unconquerable difficulty 
as before a confessed and discovered 
truth, 


THERE is enough in the world to 
complain about and find fault with, if 
men have the disposition. We often 
travel on hard and uneven roads; but 
with a cheerful spirit, we may walk 
thereon with comfort, and come to the 
end of our journey in peace. 

THERE is no slight danger from gen- 
eral ignorance; and the only choice 
Providence has graciously left to a vi- 
cious government is either to fall by the 
people, if they are suffered to become 
enlightened, or with them, if they are 
kept enslaved and ignorant. 

Ir we would only try to be pleased 
with the present circumstances of our 
surroundings, how much more true hap- 
piness would flow from such an effort 
than from constantly striving after 
changing conditions, with problematical 
results. 


It is hard work to live on good terms 
with an exacting companion. The very 
quality of exactingness includes jeal- 
ousy and suspicion and the restless feel- 
ing that never a sufficient amount of 
homage is paid, let what will be done. 

PosiT1vVE good is the best means of 
curing negative evil. When we are 
deliberately planning to increase the 
happiness of others and to further their 
welfare, we are not likely to injure them 
by thoughtless actions. 

REVENGE is a momentary triumph, 
of which the satisfaction dies at once, 
and is succeeded by remorse; whereas 
forgiveness, which is the noblest of all 
revenge, entails a perpetual pleasure. 

BEWARE Of idleness; the listless idle- 
ness that lounges and reads without the 
severity of study; the active idleness, 
for ever busy about matters neither very 
difficult nor very valuable. 

FRIENDSHIP hath the skill and obser- 
vation of the best physician, the dili- 
gence and vigilance of the best nurse, 
and the tenderness and patience of the 
best mother. 


LITTLE joys refresh us constantly, 
like house-bread, and never bring dis- 
gust; and great ones, like sugar-bread, 
briefly, and then satiety. 


THERE are natures which blossom 
and ripen amidst triais which would 
only wither and decay in an atmosphere 
of ease and comfort. 





Ir wrinkles must be written on our 
brows, let them not be written upon our 
hearts. The spirit should never grow | 
old, 

EvERY heart knows its own bitterness, 
t, to multiply it, to make 
aste s cruelty without excuse. 


erate 





CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENT? . 





G. B.—The Amazon is the largest river 
in the world. Ite extreme length, from the 
source of the Huallaga, is 3,944 miles. At its 
mouth ite width is 9% miles. Including the 
island, the width of the two mouths ts about 
250 miles. So immense is the volume of water 
and the iMpetus with which it flows, that it is 
carried unmixed into the ocean to the distance 
of some 250 miles. 


B. L. L.—A high forehead indicates plen- 
ty of reverence an‘ self-esteem. The curl 
inclosed in pale golden-brown. Dark and 
light blue, apple, and sea-green and heliotrope 
colors are worn by a person having a fair 
complexion. Impossible to tell the young 
man's disposition from his complexion. Good 
and bad qualities do not show themselves in 
hair and skin, and we are not a necromancer. 


CLaRA B.—Genuine ebony is far too 
costly; so it is not real ebony that is used in 
furniture—save in very expensive pieces. 
“Ebonized” wood is the substitute. Any cloge- 
grained wood can be used. The preparation 
is to boil, in a glazed vessel, with water, four 
ounces of gall-nutsa, one ounce of logwood 
chips, half an ounce of vitriol, and the same 
ot crystallized verdigris; filter while warm. 
The wood is brushed a number of times with 
the hot solutivu. Thus stained black, the 
wood is then coated two or three times— 
being allowed to dry completely after each 
coating—with a solution of one ounce of iron 
filings in a quart of good wine vinegar. This 
is to be prepared hot and allowed to cool be- 
fore use, 

J. F.—Friends have to learn to bear and 
bear with one another. There sre some traits 
in their dispositions which ought to be given 
a wide berth, or else misunderstandings and 
alienations are pretty sure to befall. Some 
folks ef excellent social natures cannot bear 
to be teased about trifies, and will fall into a 
fit of the sulks when the placid tenor of their 
ways is thus infringed upon. The only way 
to restore peace is to apologize for such an 
unintentional offence, and to take good care 
that it be not repeated. It will not answer, in 
your own case, to stand off in cold silence un. 
til your lady friend appears to be wiiling to 
show herself sociable again. ln that event, 
all the chances are that matters would go from 
bad to worse, and the intimacy would come to 
an end. 


Stupious.—The alphabet that contains 
the greates number of letters is the Sanscrit,46, 
the Georgian contains 40; Russian, 36; Persian 
and Coptic, 32; Turkish and Arabic, 2B. 
Spanish, 27; English and German, 2; Latin, 25; 
French, Greek, and Syriac, %#; Dutch, 23; Ita- 
lianand Hebrew, 22. The Chinese language 
is the most difficult to learn; the Italian is the 
softest language, the Spanish is most pom. 
pous; the French most polite and passionate; 
the English most copious and energetic. A 
spider usually has eight eyes and they are dif. 
ferently arranged according to the insect's 
necessity. Spiders living in webs have the 
eyes raised; spiders living in holes and dark 
caves have eyes in a gronp in the front of 
their head; others have them more scattered. 


STUDENT.—The Nihilists of Russia com- 
prise a considerable section of the better-edu- 
cated classes of society, who are in deadly 
antagonism to the despotic authority exer- 
cised by imperial officials and the secret po- 
lice. There is no doubt of the existence ofa 
secret revolutionary tribunal—a committee 
which professes to try and sentence the higher 
officials for acts of cruelty or oppression. This 
committee, which may have a single head 
evidently commands the adhesion of many 
persons in all classes, even among the highest 
aristocracy, apparently by the aid of women 
so highly placed that they are not suspected, 
and commands agents who will risk death and 
commit assassinations when they are ordered. 
So far,no official programuo of reform has 
been put forth asa demand, or any constitu- 
tion insisted upon. The ordinary Nihilists 
offer the land to the peasantry, and as a body 
plead for an ultra democracy, which would, 
in practice, create in Russia a regime of allied 
communes, 


P. L.—You are quite in the right in 
holding that the surest step to success in a 
dramatic career is to go on the stage in minor 
roles and work one’s way onward by diligent 
and faithful study. Some of the most glaring 
failures on the stage in late years have 
occurred in the cases of ladies who, having 
won a name on the platform, have ambi. 
tiously aspired to stalk forward at a bound to 
the queenly honors of the drama, thus thrust- 
ing aside those who have labored conscien- 
tiously for years to approach nearer their ideal 
of perfection. No one can hope to succeed in 
any calling, however humble, who does not 
start rightly and climb the ladder to reputa- 
tion and independence by continuous toil, 
being content to mount upwards step by step. 
We would also advise you to become the 
pupil of some competent actor, who can give 
you the benefit of a personal experience and 
artistic culture. Also, make an opportunity 
tojoin a dramatic asseciation, if yom have 
leisure, before treading on the public boards, 
This will give you that practical familiarity 
with the details of stage life, as well as that 
confidence in facing an audience, only to be 
acquired by practice,and so help materially 
toward obtaining a foothold atatheatre. It 
is only in exceptional cases that managers 
pay good salaries, and an actor has to be con. 
tent with minor roles till his abilities com- 
mand an audience and an enviable income. 
Do not be afraid of working too hard; neither 
be ashamed to take humble positions. If your 
abil that way, you will advance rap- 

ough for your Own professional good 
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THE OLD YEAR. 


RY W. W. LONG. 





Out in the snow and chilling rain, 
Our friend, the Old year died, 

With love and hope, joy and pain, 
And mortal love and pride, 


Bright Spring, with all her birds and flowers, 
Her meadows decked in green; 

Her morning sun and evening showers, 
Maude earth a happy place I ween. 


And summer, in her rosy glow, 

Her bow of promise on the hilltops bowed; 
Her gentile zephyrs sighing low, 

Like angel whispers frow a cloud. 


And Autumn laden with her sheaves, 
Came softly in the mellow light; 

Crowned the glory of her frost-kissed leaves, 
And harvest moon so bright. 


And winter, with its naked grove, 
And muffled streams and drifted snow; 
The cold stars of the heavens above, 
And barren fields and dells below. 


Yes, he ts dead—« year of time, 
With many hopes of ours, 

Bound in a book of tender rhyme, 
Holding the scent of faded flowers. 


Not His Style. 


BY M. B&B. 8. 


Nv= YEAR’S EVE, and nearly mid- 





night. In a brougham, outside a 

large house at Kensington, sits a gol- 
den-baired girl muffled in a long white 
wrap, and looking at her with very intent 
eyes as he staads On the curb, his arms 
reating on the carriage door, is a good- 
looking man in evening dress. 

“In spite of your apparent indifference, 
1 believe you are sorry you are going,” he 
says to her in a low tone, as the strains of 
a waltz float out on tothe frosty air and 
the girl bends forward and looks almost 
regretfully at the house whence the sounds 
proceed. “We might have had another, 
or even two more dances together if you 
had not hurried away so. You aréa too- 
punctual Cinderella.” 

“IT could not well stay longer. Auntie 
is tired—so tired that she forgot her pre- 
cious brooch ! I suppose she cannot find it, 
she is so long in coming.”’ 

‘All the better for me,’’ he returns sig- 
nificantly. 

“1¢ makes me very uncomfortable to see 
you standing there in tho cold. I do wish 
you could go in !’’ she says lightly. 

“Standing in the light of your eyes,’’ he 
returns, ‘I am indifferent to cold. I won- 
der when we shall meet again, Miss Dud- 
ley? It must be soon. Do you think 
Mra,—your aunt will give me permission 
to call? I must ask her.” 

“What is the name of that waltz? How 
pretty it is!’ the girl says hurriedly; and, 
as he answers, the door of the house be- 
hind him is opened wider, to give egress 
to an elderly lady wrapped in furs, who 
runs nimbly down the steps. 

“Found it at last !’’ she says in a flurried 
tone; with a bow tothe man who has po- 
litely opened the carriage door for her, she 
adds stifiy, “So sorry to have kept you 
waiting !’’—then she steps in, and they are 
whirled away before he has time to ask 
permission to call—-before he remembers 
that he does not even know the elder 
lady’s name, for he has never met her and 
her niece before, 

As he re-enters his sister’s house how- 
ever, he thinks contentedly— 

‘Bat I can soon find out all about them 
from Nellie. That girl was the flower of 
the gathering to-night. I never saw such 
eyes—golden-brown—so expressive, too! 
Quite the nicest girl lever met—so amus- 
ing! I wonder where Nellie picked them 
up. 

“Once or twice she looked rather sur- 
prised, I thought, when she saw how I 
was devoting myself to her new friend— 
the darling.” 

Before he leaves the young man tries to 
get near his sister; but her duty as hostess 
kept her so much engaged that he has not 
an opportunity of putting the question he 
wishes. 

A teow days elapse before he sees her 
again, and then itis only for a hurried 
adieu before he starts on an unexpected 
but necessary visit to New York; and, 
when he returns five weeks later, his sister 
has either forgotten or pretends to have 
forgotten everything in connection with 
Miss Dudley. 

She does not even remember the young 
lady’s name. He is annoyed, for the girl 
charmed him very much; and he has, too, 
the uncomfortabie notion that she must 
have ex pected to see him again. 

He said so many pretty things to her— 
and meant them—and tried hard to make 
her understand how deep an impression 








' 
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she bad made upon bis hitherto unimpres 
sionabie heart. 

He little dreams that the girl never 
thinks of him without an indignant flush 
mantling ber fair cheeks, and that she was 
lectured for encouraging the attentions of 
80 unprincipled a flirt as himself. 

” o * . ae ” 

Two years and a half later. A prettily- 
built country villa, with a lawn sloping 
away from the French window to a gate 
leading intoa private lane whence the 
high road is gained. 

At the open door of the house, full in 
the rays of the afternoon sun, siands a 
he ppy-faced bearded young man, whose 
brown eyes rest conte: tedly upon a couple 
who are chatting animatedly, as they sit 
under a shady beech on the lawn. One is 
a plump dark-haired littie woman, with a 
pale pretty face and laughing blue eyes. 
Bertie Neville—the man standing at the 
door—still thinks his wife the most charm. 
ing woman he has ever met. 

Her companion is a tall, well-built, 
gentiemanly-looking man, with close-cut 
dark bair. a moustache that does not hide 
his somew bat cynical mouth, and a pair of 
gray-blue eyes that are capable of much 
and varied 6x pression. 

“And so you do not admire useful, ener- 
getic, practical women?’ Mrs, Neville is 
saying. “lam afraid your ideal is of the 
dolly order—perfectly helpless, but orna- 
mental—and I do not number such a wo- 
man among my acquaintances down here, 
How shall I cater for your amusements? 
I am very sorry, but my dearest friend is 
just one of those women who are not your 
style; and she has the run of the house,”’ 

‘Surely youdo not think mea prig, 
Mrs. Neville? Has Bertie given you such 
a bad opinion that——”’ 

‘*Bertie only told me that you were his 
best friend, and that 1 was to do every- 
thing in my powerto make your visit a 
pleasant one. How am I todo that when 
a woman of your style is lacking ?”’ 

‘“‘My dear Mrs. Neville, do let me assure 
you that I came down only with the 
thought of spending the time quietly with 
your husband and yourseilf.”’ 

‘Well, Conny will not bore you.” 

“Conny ?”’ 

‘*Yes—the friend I mentioned just now. 
She is our rector’s only daughter—not his 
child; he hasa son, Bob—and she is all you 
do not admire. Ours is not a large parish, 
but there is plenty to do in it; and, as Mr. 
Ludlow’s stipend is very small, he in- 
creases it by farming two or three bun- 
dred acres of land, in which he is assisted 
by Bob. Consequently Conny is always 
busy. She visits the poor and sick, man 
ages the charity club and her father’s 
house, superintends the dairy, keeps the 
farm accounts and a poultry run—which 
answers very profitably—and does—oh, 
all sorts of things.’’ 

“Is loud-voiced, rough-handed, prim, 
and addicted to stuff-gowns and clumsy 
boots in the bargain!’ is Mr. Crosse’s fas- 
tidious mental addition. Aioud he says 
drily, “She must be worth knowing.”’ 

“You might find her a pleasant change 
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“I gave her notice at once; I would 


sooner suffer any inconvenience than to | 


be continually finding fault, continually 
met with excuses, Besides the girl is 
sulky, and, if there is one thing more than 
another that interferes with my peace of 
mind, it is a sulky face!’ 

“Quite autocratic! It is the strong- 
minded young person, I suppose,” thinks 
Mr. Crosse, with a sneer; though when he 
is in her presence, he fancies he bas been 
premature in coming to a conclusion, for, 
instead of the prim hard-visaged young 
person in stuff garments whom he ex pecied 
to see, a tall refined-looking girl, in a cool- 
ing green and white dress, with a quantity 
of pale golden hair wound round ber state- 
ly head, which is covered by a large white 
hat, turns a frank smiling face, sunburned 
and rather freckled, but charming for all 
that, towards them. 

‘“Haton! Not going to stay, Couny?’ 
is Bertie’s unceremonious grecting as be 
shakes hands with the gitland proceeds to 
introduce bis friend. ‘How is that ?’’ 

“A pretty row !"’ she returns, bowing to 
Leicester, at whom she scarcely glances. 
“Bob sold some bullocks in a hurry this 
morning, and thiuks he has sustained a 
loss by the transaction—says he shall not 
rest until I have gone through the books 
and satisfied him;so I must go quickly— 
indeed if I hadn’t promised, 1 shouldn't 
have dropped in at all.’’ 

‘‘How about your ducks?” 
asks Mrs. Neville. 

“Yes—all that brood of white ones, to 
Oolonel Clarkson, at a fair profit.’’ 

Mrs. Neville jnaghs,so does her husband; 
but Miss Ludiow is unmoved by their 
amusement as she adds— 

I] must be off, Rose!’ 

“We wiil go down to the gate with you,”’ 
Rose returns, leading the way out through 
the open window. “Will you come and 
spend to-morrew evening with us?’ 

“Sorry Lcan’t, dear. I have promised 
to go to the Stanleys to morrow evening, 
and on Friday to the school house meet- 
ing, to talk over the annual treat. You 
might join us; we shall be glad of suggeat- 
ions for the children’s entertainment.” 

As he follows the two girls, Mr. Crosse 
wonders if he can possibly have met this 
graceful stately young woman on any 
previous occasion. 

He is alinost sure he has, though he can- 
not recollect where, Atthat mowent Miss 
Ludiow turns to ask bim if this is bis first 
visit to High Wick. 

He replies in the affirmative as he glances 
at her quickly, wondering if she too thinks 
they have met before. 

“Then, if you are an admirer of country 
scenery, you will be charmed with ours,’’ 
she remarks, 

Outside the high gate stands a light 
well-appointed Jog cart, with a pretty lit- 
tle mare between the shafis; and Just an 
der the mare’s nose lies a golden-brown 
collie, which gets up lazily and wags its 
tail as Mr. Neville greets it with *Hi,Jock, 


Sold any!’ 


| old boy.”’ 


but for your objection to her style. She is | 
different from the girls with whom you | 


are accustomed to mix. 


I assure you, I | 


found her to be so after my return from 


town last month. I was staying with my 
cousins—four of them—and thechief topics 
of conversation between them 


and their | 


fashion plate girl friends were dress, ten- 


nis, and their violin lessons, I found it 
rather monotonous. 

“More suitable subjects togiris than the 
woman’s rights question, political econ 
omy, and so on,”’ returns Leicester Crosse, 
with asmile. ‘As to tennis and the vio- 
lin, each is a craze that will have ite day. 
Miss Ludlow is, | presume, superior to 
both ?’”’ 

“To the violin certainly; but she is a 
good tennis player, though she hasn’t 
time to play much.’”’ 


“And how old is this strong-minded | 


lady ?’’ 

“Twenty-three,” 

“So young !’’—in surprise. 

‘*Yes—Bob is two yearsolder. You will 
like Bob, and his father, too. You may 
see Conny by-and-by, for she has driven 
into town, and is going to bring me back 
some books. 

Mr. Crosse is not by any means éluted 
at this prospect and giadly changes the 
subject. 

Later, when dinner is over, Mrs. Ne- 
ville leaves the two men to discuss their 


| claret, old times, or other matters, at their 


pleasure; and an hour passes before Ber. 
tie thinks of leading the way to the draw- 


ing room. 

As he quietly opens the door, they both 
hear the clear ringing tones of a woma 
v 6 saying 


Miss Ludlow shakes hands with her 
friends, and to Leicoster she says— 

‘Perhaps, ina day or two, Mr. Crosse, 
you will give my father the pleasure of 
showing you over Bob’s model farm— he 
is so proud of it.’’ 

Leicester murmurs that it will afford 
him very great pleasure, while Bertie says 
laugbingly— 


‘i'll bring him over, never fear. How 
am | to amuse bim? There is nothing to 
do but ride or drive during this July 
weather.’’ 

“And fish,’’ adds the girl, as she 
smoothes the creases out of ber long tan 
gloves, gathera up the reins, and lightly 
swings berself up into the dog cart. 


‘‘Have you tried the Mil! Lane stream yet? 
Bob tells ne the trout swarm there, | 
bad a mind totake aturn myself, but 
have not had an opportunity.’ 

“Are you then acisciple of the gentle 
Izaak’s 7’ asks Leicester, with emuse- 
ment. 

“She pretends to be,’’ Bertie answers 
mischievously. ‘1 meet her occasionally 
on her way to the stream, with a rod and 
a book and Jock here to scare away the 
rats and snakes, but I bave never heard of 


any result in the shape of trout, It is my 
firm impression that the book plays a 
larger part in the expedition than the 


fishing rod.” 


“You horrid tease!’ Mra, Neville cries; | 
turns | 


but Constance only laughs as she 
her horse’s head and drives away in 
summer dusk, 

As the others saunter back to the bouse, 
Jertie remarks amusedly. 

“Colonel Clarkson is at his old garnie 


the 


again You 866, Kose, he whe vi mie 
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ly;‘ but Conny will refuse him again. 
She has a soul abovean old stick with if- 
teen hundred a year,’’ 

“You would rather she became a young 
man’s slave, you goose,"’ 

*] could not imagine Miss Ludlow be. 
coming any man’s slave,”’ Leicester says 
involuntarily. 

“No—but she would do anything in the 
word for any one she loved,’’ returns 
Rose, 

Up to the present Mr. Crosse has been 
agreeably disappointed; and, in spite ot 
her personal aitractions, Miss Ludiow ts 
#0 decidedly the reverse of his atyle in her 
tastes and occupations that his interest is 
not even aroused, He has a dim idea that 
Mra, Neville imagines it might be, and is 
amused at the notion. 

Ifshe only knew how many fancies he 
bad had, she would not for a moment en- 
tertain the idea of bis failing a victim to 
the charms of this country friend of hers, 
Besides, he bad not cometo High Wick to 
dance attendance upon any girl, but to 
see his old friend and to seek a little re 
laxation from business cares, which have 
been pressing rather heavily upon him 
lately, owing to the iliness of his senior 
partner in the large engineering firin of 
Kendrick & Crosse. 

* ” . * * © 


Two days pass before Bertie takes his 
friend to the parsonage; but they stroll 
over in the morning of the third day, and, 
on arrival are shown into the drawing- 
room, to await Miss Ludlow, who, the 
servant telis them, is now returning from 
the field where her master and his son are 
busy. 

Leicester looks with some curiosity 
around the daintily- ordered room, and re- 
cognizes that ite appointments are quite in 
kooping with a fastidious lady’s taste, and 
that it corresponds with Miss ILudlow's 
appearance if it does not correspond with 
her «ccupations. 

When Miss Ludlow comes in, looking 
dainty and cool in a white dress, she wel- 
comes thom composedly. 

She usks after Kose, and then tells them 
that her father and Bob are busy with their 
field of hay, but that they will Le into lun- 
cheon in ten minutes, and advises her 
Visitors not to go down to the fteld yet, as 
the hoat is so intense there, 

“As | don tinind the heat and Crosse 
does, ' says Noville, “I will leave you two 
to make friends while I find the rector,” 

He goes, not quite to the wattefaction of 
the other two, for Leicester thinks it’ will 
be rather a Loreto make conversation for 
the country girl whose tastes he does not 
understand, 

Besides, her coolness piques him, He 
is accustomed to being made much of by 
women, while Constance berself does not 
careto make friends with the man of 
whose flirting propensities she has been 
warned, 

As she seats herself in alow chair near 
the window, leaning back with her hands 
clasped in her lap, he says quickly— 

Miss Ludlow, you remind me of some 
one I know,” 

“Do 1 ?’—turning ber beautiful brown 
eyes upon him with perhaps a siight 
deepening of the color in her cheeks, 

*Yoa; but | cannot think of whom. 
you help me?’ 

“Perhaps | remind you of—myrelf,” 

Yourself?’ he ejaculates; but, as she 
speaks again a light breaks in upon bim, 
and she cannot mistake the expression of 
gladness that irradiates his dark face, 

“*Yoa—myseif, Two years ago last New 
Year's Eve, when! was in town, | went 
with auntie to a dance at your sister's, and 
] believe | danced twice with you, 

“Je it you iideed at last? J thought we 
were never to meet again, Do you know 
that l went to America within a week of 
that night?” 

Then he tells her how {t was that they 
dii not moet again; but be Is not quite 
flattered by the coolness with which she 
receives the information. 

Sill he feels that it will be easier to get 
on with her now that he knows that she 


Can 


can dance and enjoy herself like other 
girls, and that sheis the very oné who 
madeé a deeper iinpression upon himin a 


single night than any other girl has done 
in all his life. 

“It is no wonder I could not make my 
sister understand whom I was inquiring 
about,” he adds; “I always apoke of you 
as ‘Miss Dudley,’ as you were introduced 
to me.”’ 

“That ia a mistake often made with our 
name,’ 86 says 
After this 
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allows no temptation to interfere with her 
round of duties, sheand Leicester see a 
great deal of each other, especially as Mr. 
Ludlow’s liking for his neigbbor’s friend 
increases,and Leicester is naturally often at 
the parsonage. He is conscious that the 
charm Constance wove around him two 
years ago is being woven around him 
again, though he does not believe Con 
stance is doing it designediy. She never 
tries to attract him to her side. 

Mre. Neville looks on and privately tells 
her husband that she sees “how the land 
lies.’’ 

He laughs, and says that she is mis- 
taken—that Leicester has noc lived thirty- 
three years without being captivated to be 
caught at last by a country girl. 

“Caught by a country girl indeed I” 
echoes Mra. Neville indignantly. ‘As if 
Constance was angling for him. Itis not 
Constance who is making herself con- 
spicuous by ber behavior. And, if your 
friend means nothing by it, | am sorry be 
came bere. What right has he to monop- 
olize Conny in the fashion he does, keep 
ing off would be husbands?” 

“My darling’ ’— insinuatingly — “you 
have maintained hitherto that those self- 
same would-be husbands were not half 
good enough for ber,” 

‘*That Is one thing, Bertie’’—severely''! 
am talking about another, If your friend 
is not in earnest, ho ought tobe ashamed 
of bhimaeli, though | do pot fora moment 
suppose that Conny cares whether he has 
intentions or not, for 1 have beard her say 
that neither love nor money would induce 
her to marry a town bred man.’’ 

' “Goosistency, thy name is woman,’ Is 
Bertie'’s laughing retort. 

But it does much more than amuse Lel- 
oester, whooverhears it xs be is on the 
point of entering the room. 

“It proves a sbock to him; for, after 
much deliberation, be bas just decided that 
he cannot leave High Wick without brav- 
ing Oonny’s apparent indifference and 
asking the girl Le ioves io be his wile, Un- 
tli quite recently Le bas hesitated through 
fear of belong made a fool of. How oan he 
Oarry out his intentions now tn the face of 
Mra, Neville’s disclosure? 

Wavering betweon the promptings of 
love apd pride, be passes the next twenty- 
four hours ip anything but an enviabie 
frame of mind, In the end pride triumpha, 
and he is very cool to Cunstance when sbe 
spenda the eveniug before bis departure at 
igh Wick. 

‘He bas aniused bimself,’’ she thinks 
bitterly, ‘and is afraid | many linagine be 
meant more than (hat; theré6lore he is de- 
termined to show me the real position. 
But he need not be alarmed,’”’ 

Aooordingly she talks to him freely 
about his depar(ure, and she chaia gaily 
with Kose and ber busbaud, sings when 
they ask her, and exactly her 
usual self that Leicester is half mad at her 


in #0 


indifference, 
Wien she rises at balf-past nine 
Neville sya — 


to go, 


“Rose put on a batand a wrap, and we | 


will walk down with Constanv6; the stroll 
will do you goed.” 

‘Yes, do Kose!’ Constance urges; and 
Hose assenta, though sbe is careful to slip 


her hand within ber husband's arm as 
soon as they are outin the moonlit lane, 
80 that Constance is compelled to follow 


with Leicesier—much to her annoyance. 
She is giad when they reach the gate of 
her home 

‘Good-bye, Miss Ludlow!’ 
ways sillly, as boskakes her hand, Toank 
you very much in helping to render my 
visit such # pleasant one! | trust we sball 
meet again soon,’’ 

“You are very kind,’ the girl answers, 
looking straight at him with one of the 
siniles that pique him so strangely. Good- 
bye. | hope you will bave a pleasant 
journey to-morrow.”’ 

“Thank you! lam sorry 1 hadn’t the 
pleasure of seeing your father anu brother 
again; ; lease express my regrets to thew,’’ 
(Mr. Ludiow and Bob are away on busi- 
11OSs ) 

She bends ber stately heal and turns 
into the garden, and, as she enters the par- 
nOonnge, ber face is very pale and her beau- 
Lilul eyes express a sadness that would 
have ce nin who is waiklong 
beck to tiigh Wick, angry with her and 
the world in general, though he knows his 
pain and disappointment Ww te due only 
to his pride. 

At breakfast the next 


Leicester 


Kculed the 


morning Leices- 


ter decides to leave by the two o'clock 
train. 

“{ am sorry 1 missed saying good by 
to Mr. Ludlow,"’ he says 1 Mr. Neville 


‘Do vou 1 K there Ww 4 : ; € 
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“It in doubtful,” anawere Neville.“ But 
why don’t you run down about eleven 
o'clock, while I am busy with Reed? They 
are generally in then.”’ 

“Not a bad idea,’ returns Leicester, ‘! 
think I will.” 

One of the maida at the parsonage, in 
answer to Leicester's inquiry, tella him 
that Mr. Bob bas started for town, but the 
master is about somewhere; she will find 
him. Meanwhiie would he like to see 
Minas Ludiow ?”’ 

“Yes—ifsheis diseng,ayed,’’ he replies 
quietly. 

After knocking unceremoniously at the 
door of the room where Conny is sitting, 
she opens it, and shows (he visitor in with 
out announcing him. 

Mine Ludlow evidently supposes the in- 
truder is a servant, for, without raising her 
head from the ledger over which sbe is 
busy, sbe puts up ber hand to command 
sileuce for a moment. 

So, feeling rather awk ward—a novol sen- 
sation for bim— Leicester stands still watcb- 
ing her. 

Her profile is towards him, ber golden 
head bent, ber red lips moving, she wears 
a loose- fitting white bholiand gown, lightly 
gathered ip at the waist by aknotted vel- 
vet ribbon. 

Her sleeves are turned up above the 
Wrist, disclosing more of ber plump white 
arin than usual, 

He is Just thinking that ber careless but 
becowing attire is not mean for visitors 
aud thathe may not be welcome, when 
she says aloud, in a rather troubled tone— 

“One hundred and forty-seven pounds, 
nine shillings and threepenvce again; but | 
don’t believe it is right. Now, Jane, 
what do you want ?''—looking round, 

As Leicester feared, a wave of color 
rushes over her Cheeks a8 she rises and 
stands before him speechless, 

“A thousand pardous, Misa Ludlow !’’ 
he exclaims, “1 wouid not have intruded 
if—"’ 

“Jtis all right, Mr. Crosse,’”’ she inter- 
rupta, quickiy :ocuvo6ri: gy herself as she 
hoids out her Land; ‘you only startied 


me | thougut that it was Jane, and tuat 
you were baif way on your journey to 
town.” 


“lL should have been, but Neville per- 
suBded Ine lo KO by Lhe allernoon express; 
a IT ihougnt ws l bad haif the day before 
ine, | would try #.d seo your lather and 
Bow. But | tear that | wim disturbing 
you,” be adds, bollug toatl she is pale and 
boids bur bead a trifle biguer luau Usual; 
“perhaps 1 ocuid fod Mr, Ludiow,” 

“i don't think | @m sorry to be dis- 
turted;’ ad she laugbs, ber lustrous eyes 
meoung Lis, * Tie boat takes me disin- 
clined lo Correct accounts and dd up col- 
umos ol figures this morning; | tried to 
do it because to-morrow will be market 
day.’”’ 

“Why doesn’t Bob do it ?” 

“Bob! Bob abominates tigures; besides, 
he has 50 WMUCch else lo do,”’ 

“| believe you have tired yourself out 
this morbiog; you are looking so pale and 
as if you had a headacne,’’ be says sottly, 

“] bave,’’ she answers, turning from 
him to closéa book and replace ic on a 
sheif. “And those tiresome figures have 
not improved it. I bave actually added 
up one coiumn four times; twice the result 
has been the same, anu twice diffyrent.’”’ 

“And now ?” 


“Ob, 1 am not satisfied yet I shall go 


| over the columns again by and-by, when 


it is cooler and | bave more patience,” 

‘*May | try to atone for my tuougbtless- 
ness in disturbing you by belping you ? 
Do let me!’ 

Sno sunilesa, and, without a moment's 
busitation, turns the ledger towards him. 
For stew seconds there is silence in the 
room while be runs his eye over the fig- 
ures, and the stands behind his chair 
looking at bim, as she Goes not look when 
there are others by too see, 

“Your total is correct,’ he says, turning 
with «# smile to glance up at her. Then he 
é6jaculates In surprise, ‘*Miss Ludlow!” tor 





her lips are quivering, and though the lids | 


are downcast, he can s66 that there are 
tears in her eyes. 

“Js it not stupid,’ she exclaims, turning 
from bim; ‘*to think that I should have 
worried so for haf an hour, and all the 
time Oh, itie absurd,’’ 

“Absurd ? It is not absurd,’’ he declares, 
gravely looking at her. But suddenly his 
gravity and wonderment give place to de- 





light, and, springing to his feet, he 
stretches out bis arms, draws ber within 
them, and turns her face to his. ‘Darl- 
ing,’ he whispers passicnaiely, “I love 
you Koep me as your bock-keeper, will 


emost faith 


1 will promise to be tt 


ara-W k x i) ng serval 


4 ‘ae { x CCR 





capacity or other that | came down this 
morning, but I was not quite sure.” 

“Perbaps you are not sure now,” is the 
low reply, accompanied by a half-tearful, 
baif laughing gia:ce. 

“Am I not? Look straightinto my eyes 
Con darling, and you will not doubt any 
more than I do! Andi bave not been #0 
doubtful of n.yrelf asof you, for you made 
an impression op me two years ago, while 
‘ately you bave seemed to try by your 
coldness to efficei. Why was it?’ 

“Forgive me—I doubted your 
cerity.’’ 

“And now?” 

“I should not be here if I doubted it 
atill”—for her arms still softly encluse 
her. 

“Then you love me?” 

She raises her eyes to bis, and he reads 
the answer in them. j , 

“My own. It is not customary,! be- 
lieve, for persons em pioyed in my capacity 
to draw any part of their salary in ad- 
vance; but I hate custom—don’t you, 
dearest —and——”’ The laughing speech 
is not finished, for his lips are pressed to 
hers, 

” + ” + * * 


At twenty minutes past two, Mr. Ne- 
ville, having told bis man to take the dog- 
cart back to the stable as Mr. Orosse has 
not yet returned, is standing at the dining 
room window, his bands in his pockets, 
arguing with his wife, whois lying back 
in her chair, her white hands idly clasped 
on her work, a mischievous expression on 
her pretty face. 

“I don’t care what you say, my dear, 
you don’t know Crosse so well as I do. 
Neither Constance nor any other girl hes, 
detained him. It is more than likely that 
Mr. Ludlow was late, and he waited.”’ 

‘*But it would be very sirange to lose 
his train justfor that, when he was s0 
anxious to go,’”’ Mrs. Neville persists, 

“That's notbing—he is rather change- 
able.”’ 

“Then, ifheis so changeable, dear’’— 
very slyly and very sweetiy—“‘wby should 
he not change his mind in respect of the 
style of girl he admires ?’’ 

“Have your own way, Rose; but, because 
a man it changeable as regards every day 
trifles, he is not of ni cessity 80 in import- 
ant matters.’”’ 

“Ah, there is the fickle minded recreant 
sauntering up to the gate, and stroking 
his moustache as if he were mightly weil 
pleased witb himself. Howl] hate to see 
him. Icould box his ears with pleas- 
ure !"’ 

“Don’t get into a rage, darling,’’ Mr. 
Neville remonstrates, as she throws her 
work down vindictively upon the table, 
‘Just becau @ he declines to see Constance 
with your eyes,”’ 

‘*Leicester walks into the room. 

‘“‘T am awfully sorry, old fellow, ’’ he be- 
gins apologetically; but, as he apparently 
finds some little difficulty in proceeding 
Mrs. Neville’s wrath subsides, and she 
looks up at him witb renewed interest. 

‘We detest a second leave taking,’ she 
says dryly; ‘it confuses the clear echo of 
the first.’’ ' 

“That's just it, Mrs. Neville!’ and he 
laughs outright. ‘‘"My second leave taking 
has confused the clear echo of the first to 
sach a degree that I hardly know how to 
explain to you that I should like to stay 
until Monday, after all, if you will bave 
meé, as—as Miss Ludlow has promised me 
a trial in the capacity of book-keeper, pro- 
vided her father——”’ 

“I knew it!’ exclaims Mrs. Neville, 
with a triumphant little shriek of laugh- 
ter, “Oh, you men, how amusing you 
are.’’ 

* * Sd as * ” 


Mr. Crosse is not required to enter upon 
his duties a8 s00n as he wishes, owing to 
his beautiful e .ployer’s reluctance to re- 
linquish bers -indeed he has so much dif- 
ficulty in persuading her to name au early 
date for the ratification of their agreement 
that be threatens to appeal to her father, 
but is spared the necessity by the an 
nouncement Bob makes one morning in 


as soon as she likes. 








| I wanted to offer myself to you in some | family- giving away bis beloved daughter 


and taking the substitute Bob provides 
witb as good a grace as he can. 


The Gipsy’s Head. 
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HEY were all gone, of course, Who 
cared to stay after the reading of such 
a will as that? 

I remained because I had nowhere else 
to go; and old Goodscres remained, I sap- 
pose to see how 1 shou!dtake. I had al- 
ways liked bim until now, and. sow I 
naturally enough owed him a grudge, He 
might have influenced my uncle—he 
might bave prevented the waking of that 
shameful wili—he might have suggested 
how hard, how cruel it was to me. 

And now he was waiting to see if I 
should explode over it; at any rate he 
should not have that satistaction. 

Liooked up at him, he was standing op- 
posite to me at the fireplace, leaning bis 
elbow on the mantlepiece and gazing at 
me with a pitying expression. 

It angered me and I burst forth with a 
shout of wild laughter that echoed through 
the empty room, making the old lawyer 
raise his hand in deprecation. 

“Filty pounds fora mourning ring!’’ I 
shouted, laughing as if at the best joke in 
the world. “Filty pounds for a mourn- 
ing ring. I sball go forth clad in it, as 
proud as a Fiji islander of bis beads and 
feathers. Ali l sbail need will bea mis- 
sionary to convert me toa grateful frame 
of mind.’’ 

“Fred! Fred! for Heaven’s sake! What 
will the servants think !’’ expostulated the 
old solicitor, 

‘“Whatdolcare? Whatcan it matter 
tome? What have I to do with servants? 
1 am a rich man and they know it as well 
as youdo, I possess some capital clothes, 
and fifty pounds for a mourning ring.”’ 

‘*) must go if youtalk like that, and I 
am only waiting to see if I can be of use to 
you,” said Mr. Goodacres gently. 

“Thanks! of whatuse? Are you going 
kindly to offer to select the ring? I am 
afraid I can’t afford to pay you a commis- 
sion. You won’t find it worth while.” 

“Fred, I know you must be very sore 
about this. My boy, it is not my fault. I 
implored your uncle, but could not change 
his resolution. Don’t quarrel with me, I 
will heip you if I can.”’ 

‘“*] daresay,’’ I replied. ‘‘You’ll offer 
mesdesk in your office, 1 suppose. It 
won’t pay. No one will be able to read 
my handwriting; I can’t always do so my- 
self.”’ 

“There are other things open to you be- 
sides adeskin my oflive. If you'll only 
pat your shoulder——”’ 

‘Don’t’ I interrupted. ‘‘Please don’t! If 
there is one oxpression 1 hate more than 
any other itis that. For every wheel in 
the present day there are at least fifty 
shoulders struggling, straining, thrusting 
each other down in crder to get their turn; 
and the one lucky wretch finds that it 
takes the whole of his energies for the 
rest of his days to keep the vile thing go- 
ing.” 

“If you wont talk rationally Fred, I 
shall go,’’ said Mr, Goodacres rising. 

“Gothen. I am talking rationally, in 
my own opinion. Butif you want to talk 
1 will listen to you.”’ 

He sat down again—the day came when 
I wondered at his patience—he fixed bis 
quiet, kind eyes upon meé, and for some 
moments we remained, gazing at each 
other in silence, 

‘*W hat are you going to do ?’’ he said at 
last. 

‘What can I do?’’ 1 replied. ‘I am too 
old for the army or navy, uniess! enlist 
or go before the mast; unfit for church or 
law, writing a bad hand and hating ac- 
counts.’’ 

“| thought you were ci¢ever at lan- 
guages.”’ 

“Clever ? certainly not. I know enough 
to be able to blunder through the livera- 
ture of several countries; but I don’t think 


|I could correspond correctly even in 
November, to the effect that he has plighted 


his troth to a dear little girl who writes a | 
neat band and has almost as good a head 
| for figures as Constance, so that his sister 
is at liberty to become her admirer’s elave | 


Having no excuse to urge against it, Con. | 


stance is bound to agree with her lover 
thatthe next New Year’s Eve will be 
quite apropos for their marriage, since it 
will be the anniversary of their first meet- 
ing. 
Consequently, when the auspicious day 


. My 
arrives Vi Ww aoes a littie arit 


Ome 


P . 
nse ya ne tw nbers to his 


French.”’ 

‘*You paint well, at any rate.”’ 

“Yes, foran amateur. I must take to 
that, I suppose. Just Faacy me a draw- 
ing master. Do you think they’d let such 
awolfaslam into a ladies’ school, to 
harry their sheep fold and flatter their 
dove cot for them f’’ 

I rose with a smile as 1 spoke, and 
gianced at my refiection in the mirror. 
“Handsome Fred’ was my nickname 
amongst my intimate frends, and 1 could 
not belp knowing I was goodlooking 
‘Six feet of beauty and idleness,’’ my old 
uncie once toid 
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Why did he not check the idleness then 
if he meant to leave me only fifty pounds 
for a mourning ring? 

“One thing does not seem to enter your 
mind,” said Mr. Goodacrea,. “You might 
marry for money.” 

‘Never!’ I said. “That’s a degrade 
tion I hope never to stoopto. It is base 
enough when a woman does it, it is loath- 
some in a man.” 

“] am glad to bear you say so, but it is 
not the opinivn of the world,” replied tho 
lawyer smiling. ‘‘I suppose you will take 
toart then. Well! you shall paint some 

res for me on com mission. 

“I'll do nothing of the kind thank you 
all the same. 1’!! stand or fall by my own 
merits, I shall exhibit before I sell any- 
thing. My pictures shall not be bought 
out of charity. I'l) take a studio and paint 
something for the winter exhibition at 
Barkham, and after that 1’ll take orders, 
When my fortune is made,’’ I added with 
a grim smile, “I’ll buy that mourning 
ring.”’ 

Old Goodacres rose, and, wringing my 
hand, said: “Good-bye, Fred. Remem- 
ber, if ever you want a friend, come to 
me.” Then he too went away. 

How shall I teil the story of the next six 
months? I worked hard and painted two 
pictures for the Barkham Exhibition. One 
was refused the other not sold. When the 
exhibition closed | sold the pair to a dealer 
for ten pounds—the frames had cost five. 

I well remember that evening. It was 
bitterly cold and I sat by my smal! fire, 
looking at the ten sovereigns | had re- 
ceived for the pictures. 

Since my uncle’s death I had avoided 
all my wealthy friends; they had looked 
upon me as his beirin his lifetime, and | 
would not ran the risk of letiing any of 
them give me the cold shoulder. But my 
old school comrade, Archie Burton, had 
actually refused to be ‘‘shunted,’”’ as he 
expressed it. 

“Hang it, man! You'd have come to 
meif 1 had been down on my luck,’’ he 
said. 

And on this particular evening he 
walked into my room when I was in the 
act of passing the ten sovereigns from one 
band to the other; deriving, I suppose, a 
melancholy satisfaction trom the faint 
musical jingle. 


“Fiash of cash, eh?’’ he said. “Have 
‘you struck oii ?” 

‘Indeed, no,”’ lreplied. ‘Look! They 
constitute my worldly wealth. I must 


get some more soon somehow, even if it be 
‘over the devil’s back.’ ”’ 

“Don’t say that, old fellow. 
the rest of the proverb.’’ 

‘It is welcome to go for alll care, if I 
only have the fingering of it first,’ I re 
plied gloomily. 

‘“‘Nonsense, Fred. Let me have a look 
at the thing you have here. You never 
will sell anythingto me, What are you 
sitting in the dark for?” 

Heturned up the gas and sauntered 
round the room with his bands in bis 
pockets. 

“J don’t care for those landscapes, they’re 
too green,” he said. ‘But | like this head. 
You never painted it, did you? It’s so 
confoundedly dingy; it must be old.”’ 

“It is not old,”’ 1 said, “‘only I’m a fool. 
I tried to paint a gipsy, and that’s the re- 
sult,’’ 

“You’re not a fool, Fred, except for 
talking in that style. Theeyes are mag- 
nificent. Indeed, the whole thing is a 
great deal better than half the pictures in 
the picture gallery old Burlingstone is 
u aking for bimeelfin the white stucco 
palace he has bulit outside Barkham. How 
come you to paint it on an old canvas ?’’ he 
said, taking up the picture and looking at 
the back. 

“[ got a number of them vheap,”’ I said. 
“The tronts are all right.” 

‘Yea, the front is right enough and the 
dirty back adds to the ‘ancient mastery’ 
look. Barlingstone would give a heap of 
money for it if it were really old. He 
fancies bimseif a oonnoisseur,’’ added 
Archie with a laugh. 

“Is he?’ said 1. 

“Nota bitofit. I sometimes think he 
buys his pictures by the yard. The chiet 
fault be would find with thisis that it is 
only head and shoulders,’’ 

When Archie was gonethe demon en- 
tered intome. I took down my gipsy, 
and looked at her magnificent pleading 
eyes, 

I remember that I had cleaned a daub 
of awindmill off that canvas, and the 
whole thing arrauged itself in my mind at 
once. The next day found me at the 
stucco-palace, as Archie had irreverently 
styled the splendid mansion Mr. Burling- 
stone, the rich Barkham manufacturer 
had built for himself. I craved permission 


Remember 








to see him orm important business. I ex- 
hibited my gipsy’s head, and informed 
him that, being bat a poor artist, I bad 
purchased an old canvas to paint upon, 
and that when I cleaned off the landscape 
which had been upon it, | had found this 
beautiful head painted beneath. 

“Ab! Just like that portrait of Shak- 
speare that has been discovered,”’ he ex- 
plained with ready credulity, and cerried 
off my gipay to the window to look at 
her more closely. 

“Pity there is not more of it,”” he said, at 
length. ‘Never mind, I like it. And you 
are willing to sell this, Mr. Armstrong ?’’ 

“Qaite willing,” I replied. 

“Well, I like it, although it’s so small. 
How much, Mr. Arinstrong ?” 

“Twenty-five pounds,” | replied 

In ten minrutes more I was walking 
down the avenue empty-banded, and with 
three bank notes in my breast pocket. 

From that moment times changed. | 
painted with a feverish energy, caring |it- 
tle whether I succeeded or not. I felt that 
I had sold myseif to the devil for twenty- 
five pounds—dirt cheap for an Armatrong 
—but my purchaser was liberal now at any 
rate, 

I took the green out of these landscapes 
somehow, aud, when toned down with 
russets and browns, they sold well. I had 
three pictures in the Barkham gallery 
next year. All weresold at the private 
view, 

My small studio was oxchanged for a 
handsome suite of rooms. | was the 
fashion, but I was miserable, 

The kind confiding face of whe gray- 
haired old mav, looking down with a 
amile upon my gipsy, whose pleading 
eyes seemed to protest agaiust being made 
an innocent party to a fraud, seemed to 
haunt me. 

At last I could not endure it any longer; 
in bitter shame and humiliation 1 wrote 
to him, telling him my whole story, and 
enclosiug twenty-five pounds, implored 
him to take back the money and return 
me the picture. 

Intwo days the answer came; it ran 
thus: 


“My Dgar Sir—I, too, have known 
trouble, and can sympathize with all you 
tellme, I have shown my beautiful ‘old 
picture’ too far to many people to care to 
part with it now. So please keep your 
money and hold your tongue. 

**Yours faithfully, 
“J, BURLINGSTONE.”’ 


I sent the money at onc, to the orphan 
asylum to which my uncie had left the 





whole of the fortune I had expected would | 


be mine, and felt as if Il had made friends 
with bim, too, now. 


| 


My success had absolutely frightoned | 


me, 

Itseemed like the prosperity granted 
by a Mephistopheles to a Faust. 

The day after | despatched the money to 


| Wax 


that esyium, was the anniversary of tiny | 


uncie’s death. It was tive years since | 
had received the fifty pounds, which I 
certainly did not spend on a mourning 
ring. 

I was sitting at my easel, trying to paint 
a portrait of theold man trom memory, 
and thinking tenderly of all his goodness 
tome in my homeless, friendiess boy- 
hood, when I received a visit from Mr. 
Goodacres. He seemed pleased when he 
saw what I was doing, and sat down bo- 
side me. 

‘Did it ever strike you, Fred,’’ he said, 
“that your uncle must have possesaod 
much more money than the $200 000 he 
left to that orphanage ?”’ 

‘Never,’’ I replied indifferently. “I 
never knew what he had, anu it never oc- 
curred to me to wonder,”’ 

‘He left $500,000 besides that,’’ said Mr. 
Goodacres, quietly. 

“What became of it?” J] asked in open- 
eyed amazement. 

‘He left it in my hands to accuinuiate at 
com pound interest for you, begging ime not 
to give it to you for five years unless you 
proved utterly incapable of doing any- 


| thing for yourself, in which case you were 


| drakes of it if you pleased, 


make ducks and 
In any case, 
boy does not 
learn—not to suf- 


to have it at once and 


he said, see that my poor 
want. I wish him to 
fer.”’ 

I bent my head 0: my hands and cried 
like a child, and dear old Goodacres weut 
and stood at the window with his back to 
me and pretended not to see, 

How could I éver repent deeply enough 
of the bitter, angry thoughts of 
five yeara? 

‘“Fred,’’ be said at 


those past 
last, ‘shal Il sele 
you a mourning ring? 

“You I replied six , 7 


pounds ' at leas A vile 


EVENING POSI. 


set in black enamel ‘In grateful remeéin- 
brance.’’’ 


“All right,” he replied with asmile, ‘I 


shall charge you five pounds oom- 
mission.’’ 
+ o 7 . * 7 


Little more remains to be told, 

Misa Burlingstone, the gentlest and 
sweetest of girls, inakos the best and dear- 
est of wives. The gipsy’s bead atill hangs 
in the gallery at Burilogstone, but Its 
story is no longer a secet. Grandpapa 
told it himeelf at dianer on tie day young 
Fred was christened, and every year May 
makeéa me send $250 to the orphanage. 

“You must, dear,’ she says, “it is in- 
terest on that $125 that you got ‘over the 
devil's back.’ I don’t quite like the 
sound of the proverb, but it’s a true one, 
neverthelos-.”’ 

_————— ee —— - 

A TURKISH “AT Homg.”’-—When a Turk 
has disposed of his visitors, he goes into 
his haremlik to dine or brenkfas!, first 
removing bis babouches. The custom of 
removing one’s shoes before entering a 
room, is nota religious superstition, but 
comes of the necessity for keeping carpets 
clean, seeing that they fulfil the purpose 
of chairs, tables and sofss in other coun- 
tries, 

The ladies’ room may be furnished like 
a Parisian boudoir; but custow is stronger 
than fashion, and the Turks of both sexes 
like to recline or sit cross legged on the 
floor. 

Their carpets are curiously soft and 
thick, and those over the doors shut out 
all draughts and noises. Through the 
open windows that look oul upon the gar- 
den comes a scent Of roses and the hum of 
bees, mingled with the laughter of chil- 
dren, who are playing on a well-trimmed 
lawn, under the eyes of the dark-6yed Cir- 
cassian nurses, 

The mistress of the barem—the Bukul 
Hanum (great laly), to give her her full 
titlo—drésses much like an English lady 
nowadays, reads Fiench novels, and plays 
the piano, though she dous her native cos- 
tume upon state occasions, suci as the 
chaivas, Chalva meansa cake, but has 
come to designate # party at which that 
dainty in eaten, justas wo say ‘lea’ for 
‘tea party’’ here, 

When a Turkish lady gives a chalva ber 
husband is excluded wi ile the strange 
women are in tie house. 

These guests begin toarrive about 6 ac- 
companined by their maid servants and 
negroes, carrying lanterns, and bringing 
their children with them, 

Jiosely mufllod, ‘hey divest themselves 
oftheir bavoucnes in an ante-roouw, and 
put on delicate slippers, which they have 
brought witb them in bags. The reception 
rooms are brilliantly lighted up «ith pink 
candies, and sveated with fragrant 
paatilles, 

There is no kiawing or hand shaking bo. 
tween the bostess and her guesis, but 
6acu lady a4 4h co:oes in, lifts her band 
gracifully to her heart, her lips and he: 
brow, Which means “! am devoted to you 
with heart, mouth and mind.”’ 

This mode of # lutation is very protty. 
The greetings being ended, the company 
seat themselves On chairs, if thore be any 
Frauk ladies present; if not, they betake 
thetisel ves to the divans and carpets, and 
the cake wating begins. 


Se 


DISAPPOINTED — A cruel 
ment, «sys # San 
was thator a party of 
men exploring the depihia of the 
mines tue Olher day, 

It was arranged that a lunch was to be 
gaton onthe one thousand-five bundred- 
foot level, aud therefore at noon four large 
baskets full of daintios both liquid and 


disappoint 
Francisco newspaper, 
ladies and yenue 


Bonanza 


| substan ileal were lowered to Lhe depths, 


These descended first among a group of 
honest Cornish the 
one thonsand two hundred foot level, who, 
in the absence of any) .structions, decided, 
after much 


miners, delving on 


discussion, that it must bes 


navionual holiday, or something of the 
kiad, above ground, and that this waa 
kindly lito Compliment from the Ko- 


Live y tire rolore fel) 
energy. Wiueo 


NAL Zs princed to Of 
the eatabieos 


the exhausted @excus 


wiih much 


SOUS inquired for 


their refrosii nents, they disceavered only 
the eompty Lamnpers and about twenty 
brawny miners, full of chicken salad, 
cham pagn6, taasned icé, and other things, 
dancing # demoniac Cornish breakdown 
by the fi ful light of tie flar ny torch 
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At Home and Abroad. 


Thetwo oldest secret trade processes 
now in existence are considered to be the 
manulacture of Chinese red, or vermilion, 
and that method of inlaying the hardest 
steel with gold and silver, which seems to 
have been practised at Damascus ages ago, 
and is known only to the Syrian smiths 
and their pupils even to this day. 


Recent wounds should be dressei, it is 
said, with athin layer of ashes prepared 
extempore by incinerating some cotton 
stuffor linen. The ashes mingling with 
the blood form a protecting srcurf under 
which the lesion tjeais very rapidly. This 
simple and convenient method bas been 
practised by the Cossack peasantry from 
time immemorial, and, it is said, that of 
twenty-eight cases of cuts, stabs, crushes, 
eto., twenty six quickly healed without 
any suppuration. It is also recommended 
that dirty-looking wounds should be 
washed with aboracic solution before being 
dresaed. 


An automatic shoe black is the latest 
novelty. The machine has been designed 
and patented. When you want your boots 
cleaned, you sit down on the seat provided 
and place your foot through an cpening 
in the casing on tow tootrest,. Then you 
put the inevitable ponny in the slot, and 
an electro-motor is set in operation, which 
in turn, actuates five pair of brushes, 
The frame carrying these brushes passing 
lengthwise over each boot lu turn, The 
first pair of brushes remove the dirt from 
the boota, the secoud pair ia supplied with 
blacking by rotating againsts« blacking- 
case, and the three otter pairs do the pol- 
ashing. 


The recent inquiry whic has been made 
as regards the destinies of the young ladies 
who take academical honors has not re 
sulted in a satisfactory manner, The lady 
president of Newnham College has been } 
able to account for seven bundred ay 
twenty ‘sweet girl graiuates’’ who have 
passed examinations entitling them toa 
degree. Seventoen have died, and thirty- 
seven have returned to their native landa, 
being foreigners, Of the remaining num- 
ber, two hundred and thirty aro living at 
home; one bundred and cight »re marriod; 
two hundred and forty five sare engaged in 
teaching; five have devoted themselves to 
medicine; two have become missionaries; 
one a bookbinder, and another a market 
gardener; the rest are untraceable, 





Paris has adopted asystem of lighting 
the sewer tunnels by electric arce and a 
succession Of inirrors, #0 that any particu. 
lar spot can be illarminated for repairs, ete, 
The idea can not be called new, as it is be 
Hieved thatansimilar method was in use 
ages ago in the interior of the buildings of 
Egypt. Tie ancient Egyptians appear to 
have been expert in the manipulation of 
light In this way «a4 @ partof 
remonials; and It is sup- 
posed that means they got sulli- 
clent light into the recesses of their build- 
lng so .8 Lo eonablie them to util zo the ex- 
ternal sunlight for the purposes of painting 
their colored pietures upon the walls of 
chambers in’ which with their 
sinoke, were not, it seems, allowed to be 
used 


by such 


lanips, 


A scient st accounts for the interesting 
natural #oap mines at Owen's Lake, Call- 
fornia by the following theory: The water 
of the lake co;tains, b6 saya, we rong #O 
Jution of beth the 
walter acurious specimon of grub breed 
by millions, grubs yo through 
their various transformations, and finally 
omorge #48 shortewingod, heavy bodied 
flies, very fat aud oily. They live bute 


fow days, dying and talling into the lake 


borax sand soda bin 


These 


In such numbers as to be frequently 
washed ashore in layers more than a« foot 
thick, Theoily substenes ol tio dai Mies 
blend with the alkali of the oorsx and 


soda, and the result ia¢ 4 layerot pure soap, 
to the drift 
Ih) #0 Strata, re 


thick tie ow 
thio 


af er yar 


corfesp middling in 
-trataof the deal 
peated year have formed the 
colebraled ‘Soap Bank4 f Owen's Lake, 
tf yeurs, @ large body 


oltuen have been reyular y at work, 
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12 
‘ur Young Folks. 


THREE GRAWLIES. 


RY &#&. U. W,. 





VOR the first month or two Syb thought 
school was something new—great 
fun; but atthe end of that time she 

began to think it was po fun at all— quite 
the reverse, She knew every corner of 
the room, and which was the nicest and 
which was the most unpleasant to stand 
in—the one where the ink was spilt, and 
the one where the mouse bo 6 was, and 
the corner behind Miss Brown's desk, 
where, if Miss Brown was not looking, 
one could see out of the side window into 
the flelds. 

On lit was so bard to be at school when 
the oountry was #0 full of flowers and 
wutterflies. It mede one quite naughty to 
be asked to learn lessons when there 
might be picnics in the garden at home 
with baby and the cat. Then one got so 
sleepy in the middle of the afternoon, 
when the san was warm outside, and no- 
body was allowed to talk. Mise Brown 
would give a knock on the desk to rouse 
her up, and say — 

“Syb, you lazy iittle thing! I don’tlike 
to go back to such old-fashioned ways, or 
you should wear a dunce’s cap.” 

One day there was a leason which Syb 
thought she could bave learned much 
better out in the fields. It was all about 
caterpillars and butte: flies and spiders, 

“Oh dear!’ thought the idie littie girl, 
‘“‘what alot Miss Brown has to say about 
grubs and cree; y-crawleys, I thought it 
was enough to know the name of them. 
How Uresome it is that there is something 
to be learned about everything !’"’ S 

While Miss Brown went on talking Syb 
found herself repeating, charmed with ber 
own name for the lesson, “Grubs and 
creepy-crawleys! How horrid—all about 
creepy crawleys! Whata nice name for 
it-—-Noubs and creepy snawleys: no, | mean 
cuba and greepy-grawleys, Oh dear! | 
can't say it now—creepy-crawleys!"” 

“Syb,"’ said Miss Krown, “you are not 
listening. What did 1 say a Grawllie was?” 
Nyb stood up, feeling very blank and help 
loss indoed. 

“IT don’t know, 

“You what?” 

‘*Please, Miss Brown, I never beard of 
such a thing as a Grawiie in all my life.” 

Some of the big o. es began to laugh, be- 
cause Syb, who was only six years old, 
said ‘All ber life.’”’ 

But Miss Brown said severely— 

“Nonsense, child! Here is the corner, 
and here is the dunce’s cap | promised 


you.” 
All the other children began asking | 
whata(irawlio was, and they were not 





put in the corners; in fact, there would 
not have been corners enough to put them 
in 

When school was over, and all others | 
were gone away, Syb was left in theempty 
room, With her pointed cap on ber head, 
erying, ‘Boo oo ool | don't know whata 
Grawiie is!" 

Once, when she took her knuckles from | 
hereyes and looked towards the open 
window, she caught sight of another | 
pointed cap just disappearing outside, as 
it somebody tad been peeping in over the 
window aiil, and a voice said— 

‘Ob! | thought you were one of 
your hat; but I see you are a little girl.” 

Syb rant) the window and looked out; 
but «be could not see anybody. There was 
a spider making a web under the window, 
and there was a spray Oo bluebells. Oh, if 
she could only go home! 

No sooner bid she gone back to ber 
place again than three of those very things 
she had got into trouble about— three nasty 
Girawlies—came and had asort of public 
meeting, sitting on the bonding stenis and 
grass under that very spray of bluebells, 

They were a sort of fairy, that looked all 
spike and sting, and whirl andtwirl, They 
had bigh pointed caps and their skirts 
went down into a long corkscrew tail, 
which they whisked about, hazy and 
cloudy, making a buzzing nolse, They 
looked alter allthe gruts and creepy 
crawley things, and perhaps that was the 
reason why these queer élves were called 
(iraw lies, 

Perched there among the grass, they be- 


us, by 


gan to make aplot to catcha little girl 
and turn her into a Grawlie too. 

“It would be very easy to change the 
one in the room there,’’ they said, “if one 
began with her head.”’ 

‘She is not very young, I hope?’ said 
anotber ‘Babies are the one thing in the 
“ . ‘ | have a! f 

on 6 stu ng, t nt « 
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equalling things! Don’t mention them,” | “No; but won't half of my cat do? You 


Kasped the others, 

‘The girl in there is six years old,”’ 
said the firat. 

“Ah! then abe won't watch tocatch bold 
of one and put one in her mouth.” 


“Ob no! I wouldn’t recommend a baby. 


She is past the age of screaming out loud. 


| Oh, bow those babies yell! I would ran 


miles from them,”’ 

Little Syb bad beard thie much of the 
talk, quite against ber will: the Grawlies 
spoke with such screeching voices, she 
could not help hearing. But she did not 
hear any more, because she threw off the 
duvce’s cap, and ran out of the school- 
room, and got her hood and her cloak and 
her parasol, and ran away without leave 
and without asking. The door was at the 
other side of the house, and she hoped she 
would be able to get safe home before 
those three horrid things could find her. 

But as she ran along the road acioud of 
dust came sweeping past her, and there 
before her were the three Grawlies fiying 
about, pointed caps and twirling tails, and 
all, 

She tried her best to keep them off with 
her parasol. 

“It won't do, little girl; it won’t do,” 
they said. “You must come along at once, 
and be a Grawiie.’’ 

Nhe could not poke the parasol at all 
three of them together, so they svon 
caught her. 

“Ob! please don’t take ms,’ sbe said. 
“Ill give you a penny each to go away,” 

They held ber fast, and shook their 
heads and whisked their tails. 

“Oh ! please let me go, and I'll give you 
six pence,’’ 

“It won’t do, little girl. 
and bea Grawlie.”’ 

“Oh! please let me go, and I'll give you 
my curis.”’ 

“Ours aro longer,’ said the Grawlies. 

“Ob! please let me go,and you can have 
my dolls,’’ 

‘Weare much prettier ourselves,’’ said 
the Graw lies. 

While she begged 
walking her off, with 
twisted round her, and 
garden of a bouseto let. Syb knew that 
garden, and had looked in at its gate 
many atime, Everything was overgrown 
with grass and weeds, and there was an 
old summer-house in the corner, smoth- 
ered over the rootand down to the ground 
with ivy and trailing planta. Every leaf 
was eaten full of holes, and midges 
swarmed about it. 

“Ahal’’ said the Grawlies; ‘we do love 
summer-houses; they are especially built 
forall our insects, and the people soon 
tind it out, and leave the insects comfort- 
able. Come atong in, my dear.’’ 

Syb was pushed and pulled in between 
the trailing branches. iver, thing was 
dark inside, with justa littie green light 
through the leaves. She could not sit 


Come along, 


like this they were 
their cloudy tails 
they came to the 


| down, there were #0 ma y slugs on the 


benches, and there were cobweds across 
her face, and the biggest spider she ever 
Baw was spreading its legs about on the 
table. 

“Oh! please let me go away,’’ she cried, 

“But you are just the little girl we want. 
We wust have another Grawiie.’”’ 

“Not me! I am afraid you will sting me, 
and you are so clammy, and your tails are 
so cob webby. Let me go, and I'll give 
you 3 

She stopped to think. What could she 
Pence and sixpences seemed to be 





give? 
nothing to them, 
curls, and they thought themselves nicer 


than dolls, and would not have thein, 
What was thee that she could promise 
them. The baby? Ohno! they disliked 
babies, and wouid run miles from cone, 
Besides, she would not give the baby 
away to anyone inthe world. Well, what 


about the cat? She could not bear to 
think of their taking away her dear pussy, 
that sat on the gate every day waiting for 
her, Kutthey might have shares in the 
eat: they might go halvesin the cat with 
her. Pussy was her very own, but they 
should not want to take their half away; 


and they could not possivly make a cat | 


into a Grawlie. Oh! could not they 
though? 

Thespider on thetable was beginning 
to move and was locking at her out of the 
corners of his eyes—and he hada great 
many eyes, too, 

“Do let me go,’’ she said, “and I'll tell 
you what l'll give you. | havea beauti- 
fulcat. itisa lovely whiteand gray one 
—my very own.’’ 

“Let us have the cat instead of you,” 
they all said at once. 
even to away from 


“Oh! no—not get 
t she 


ready to cry, but 


he 


wars 


“ i not se her pet forher freedou 





They do not want her | 


| getting cross, 


must not take it away, but you and | can 
own the cat together.”’ 

The moment the offer was made, Syb 
was free. She rushed out through the 
worm eaten entrance of the summer- 
house, and away towards home as fast as 


she could, 

After she went, the Grawiies had a dis. 
pute. Noone had decided which balf of 

the cat they weretobave. Two of them 
wanted to own her bead, but the other one 
bad much better reasons for owning her 
tail. 

“You see,” said this Grawlie, ‘we might 
have begun with this little girl’s head. I 
have seen her ina pointed cap, jast like 
ours; butif wewant to make the cat as 
like a Grawlie as we can, it will be much 
easier to begin with her tail. One has 
something to start with there,and +e 
could make it long enough to whisk and 
curl about like ours.”’ 

The others agreed, and very soon Syb 
saw with alarm that the tail of her favorite 
was growing longer and longer. She 
measured it every day with ber mother’s 
inch tape. and there was no telling where 
it would stop. It was inconvenien: for 
the poor cat, too; she might come into a 
room,and leave a yard and a balfof her tail 
in the hall. Everybody had to take care 
going downstairs, because puss might 
bave passed that way before them, and the 
last of ber tail might not have gone down 
yet. The mice came and nibbled the tip, 
without knowing there was a cat at the 
other end of it. And Syb became very 
unhappy indeed, 

“I never thought they could have done 
it,’ shesobbed. “They are making my 
poor pussy-cat into a Grawiie !”’ 

All at once to the great relief of the 
whole family, pussy’s tail began tosborten, 
The reason of this was that the three 
Grawlies had suddenly made up their 
minds that they would like to have a 
change and to have the other half instead. 

When it was the usual length again, the 
little girl was so glad that she even took 
courage to write a message and to leave it 
in the worm-eaten summer-hovuse, It 
seemed to her better to make friends with 
these mischievous fairies, and then, per- 
haps, she thought, they would not play 
any more tricks with their half of the cat. 
It never came into her mind that they were 
only giving up one half to take the other, 
and that they had plotted to put a 
Grawlie’# head on poor pussy. 

Syb printed a message on her trans- 
arent slate, and put a white paper at the 

ack to show up the printing: — 

‘Would you like to come to the nursery 
tea at half past four? I want you to prom 
ise me something about your half cat—1 
mean, all of our cat.’’ 

At nearly half-past four the nursery tea 
was laid. Syb felt nervous and anxious 
She had nottold nurse yet. How could 
she tell her that the three Grawlies were 
coming ? 

“Nurse,” she said; 
doll’s tea set, too.” 

“Oh! Miss Syb, don’t make a bother 
this afternoon: I am in a hurry.” 

‘Bat, nurse, please don’t be vexed, and 
will you give ussome jam? There are 
going to be three more to tea.’’ 

“Those Stubbs children again ?”’ 

“No, nurse, not the Stubbses; and if you 
please, nurse, l’d rather you don’t see 
these three,”’ 

“Why ?’ 

‘sYou,’’ she began timidly, “you might 
—because, nurse, you might be fright- 
ened.”’ 

“Frightened! You naughty child! What 
sortof children have you asked? Ver 
rough, I suppose. Well, your mother is 
out to-day, and we can’t speak to her. 
But you must never do this kind of thin 
again. Are they boys or girls, Miss Sybt 
For if there are any boys coming, they 
must have the big thick cups that they 
can’t break.’’ 

“They are not girls,’’ said Syb. 

“Then they are boys ?”’ 

“Oh, no!’ 

‘‘What! Neither boys nor girla? Then 
you must have gone and asked big people 
to nursery tea ?”’ 

‘No, not big; they are very littie,”’ 

‘Now, Syb, tell me at once,”’ said nurse, 
“Who are coming? Are 
they grown-up ? How old are they ?”’ 

Syb shook her head seriously. 

“IT hope they won’t grow any more, or 
they would be dreadful—quite dreadful- 
looking.’’ 

Atthis moment there wasa flatter in 
the room anda sbriek of fright—onlya 
amall sbriek, like a little squeal. 

The three Grawlies had come to te’, and 
had seen the baby. Syb had forgotton all 
about their dislike to babies when she 
asked the Grawlies to tea, to make a 
friendly bargain for the future safety of 
the cat. 

The moment they saw the child they felt 
the horror which all Grawlies have of 
babies. Sothey put up their hands and 
fied in dismay, 

They did not want to speak to the little 
girl any more, or to own half the cat. 

* in * * cm 


“IT wantto lay my 


* 


Ms Menem little Syb,’’ said the voice of 
Miss 





| considerable freedom. 





rown, “1 don’t know whether you | 


are very tired, but you are very idle when | 


you go to sleep in school,”’ 
Syb raised her head. Why, she herself 


bad snored, and all the children had 
laughed. And Miss Brown was talking 
about caterpillars. It was that warm after- 
noon still, and the lesson ‘‘all about grubs 
and creep-crawleys.’ 








THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 





Electrical propulsion has been con- 
tracted for on the Erie Canal. 


A safe-cracking machine has been 
found which seems to have been used in sev- 
era) Missouri burglaries. 


A boy of 14 and a girl of 11 were re- 
cently married in Johnson county, Ga., with 
the full consent of their parents. 


Nearly two thousand saloons will be 
closed up in Chicago in January, and the price 
of beer advanced about % per cent. 


Water clocks were arranged on the 
principle of sand glasses,a certain quantity 
of water dropping through a small space ina 
certain time. 


Private earthquakes are fashionable at 
Maine quarries. At Dodlina few days agoa 
big blast threw a mass of rock weighing 1,300 
tons a distance of 50 feet. 


In the Norwegian town of Haugesund, 
which hss a population of 6200, notadrop of 
spirituous liquor has been sold for % years. 
Many of the inhabitants have never tasted 
liquor. 


The coloring of animals seen in Maine 
this season is something unusual. There have 
been white moose, milk white fawns, gray 
wolves, and there has recently been captured 
a pale yellow fox. 


A Missouri farmer figured it out une 
rainy day that he had walked 300 miles in cul- 
vating one acre of corn. He thereupon sold 
his farm and moved to town, where he walked 
600 miles to find a job. 


The River Platte during the summer 
is dry along the greater portion of its course. 
The water runs underground, only an occa- 
sional pool appearing on the surface. By dig- 
ging almost anywhere in its course a supply 
of fresh, cool water may be obtained. 


It is rumored that the infant child of 
Prince Adolphus of Teck has been pronounced 
blind for life. The Qisen and the Duke of 
Westminster (the infant's grandfather}, sum- 
moned spectalists from far and near, but their 
verdict was that nothing could be done. 


All the conductors, motormen and 
other employees of the Augusta, Ga., Street 
Railroad Company are going to visit the At- 
lanta Exposition atthe company's expense. 
Thetr fares will be paid and their salaries will 
continue during their absence at Atlanta, 


Several prisoners in county jails in 
Missouri! committed minor offences in order 
that they might be boarded this winter at the 
county's expense. It is thought that if the 
prisoners were worked on county roads no 
such occurrences would have to be reported. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Leake, of San 
Diego, Cal., both of whom are more than sixty 
years old, rode into Fresno, 400 miles distant, 
a few days ago, having traveled all the way 
on their bicycles. They were on their way to 
the Yosemite Valley, through which they will 
muake an extensive tour. 


The Yellow River is styled the ‘‘Sor- 
row of China.” During the last century it has 
changed its course twenty-two times, and now 
flows into the sea through a mouth 300 miles 
distant from that of 100 yearsago. It is esti- 
mated that its floods in the present century 
have cost China 11,000,000 of lives. 


Immigration is increasing. The Chief 
of the Bureau of statistics reports that during 
this Nuvember 25,916 immigrants arrived at 
the ports of the United States, and in Novem- 
ber of last year 15,511. Du*ing the eleven 
months ended November 10, 1895, the arrivals 
numbered 305,137, and during the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year 234,201, 


Hank, the yen of Kotshi, in Japan, 
has received a gift of $100 from the Government 
on accountof the unusually exemplary be- 
havior of the villagers. For over 200 years 
there have been neither quarrels nor lawsuits 
in the place, no crimes have occurred, the 
taxes have always been paid on time, and 
whenever intsfortunes have come the villagers 
have helped each other without calling on the 
authorities. 


Early last winter a man in Bucks- 
port, Me., caught a young squirrel, put it ina 
cage,and made a pet out of it. The animal 
became very tame, and was permitted to have 
It never seemed dis- 
posed to take to the woods again, so long as 
the cold weather lasted. Bat in the spring it 
disappeared. A week or so ago the squirrel 
returned and took up its quarters in the cage 
again. 

Judge Campbell, of Mississippi, re- 
cently declared that the law against the carry- 
ing of concealed weapons should be abolished. 
He claimed that it operated tothe injury of 
good citizeus, who do pot carry weapons; 
while the criminal not only carries a weapon, 
but knows that his victimis unarmed. A 
minister suggested a plan for overcoming the 
difficulty by prohibiting the manufacture of 
any fire arm shorter than three feet, 


Professor N.S. Shales explains the 
good traits in the modern dog, as follows: 
The dog of the savage could not have been a 
cultured creature. When game was scarce the 
savage ate the dog. The strongest, or the most 
affectionate, or the most intelligent animals 
were spared. The weaklings, the cross, the 
stupid dogs went to the pot. “In this way,’’ 
writes Professor Shaler, ‘“‘for ages a careful, 
though ided process of selection was 


uninter 


applied to these creatures. 
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DECEMBER’S GIFS. 


BY &. B 

December brings the frost and snow 
To whiten hill and valley low; 

Rare jewels, flashing bright and clear, 

To deck the woodlands lone and drear 
Where mournfully winds come and go. 
December brings the mistletoe 
To glisten in the flrelight’s glow. 
Friends home again from far and near 

December brings. 


Sweet memories of long ago, 
Of Him who came in want and woe, 
Of friends who dwell no longer bere, 
Of friends estranged yet ever dear, 
While Yuletide bells swing to and fro, 
December brings. 


THE FARTH AND LIFE. 








It seems to be worth while to collect 
together what may be said on the sub- 
ject of the dcration of life on the glote, 
viewed as a problem in physics, and this 
is the subject I propose to discuss in the 
present article. 

Let it be understood that I am not in- 
tending to discuss, at present, the ques- 
tion in its biological aspect, at least, not 
more than by this allusion to the con- 
ceivability that there can be biological 
reasons for anticipating a termination 
to man’s existence. 

Returning, then, to the question as a 
problem in physics: The coal hoarded 
in the earth is the basis of our existing 
civilization, and this coal is being ex- 
hausted with reckless extravagance. 

Of course, no one will contend that 
the exhaustion of coal means the end of 
the human race: man lived here for tens 
of thousands of years before he learned 
to use coal. We must also remember 
that there are vast stores of energy 
available elsewhere. The radiation from 
the sun, if it could be suitably garnered 
up, aud employed both directly as heat, 
and indirectly as a source of power, 
would be quite capable of supplying all 
conceivable wants of humauity for ages. 

It is also to be noted that we live on 
the outside of a globe, the inside of 
which is filled with substances that ap- 
pear to have a temperature not less than 
that of molten iron. If the crust could 
be pierced sufficiently far, vast indeed 
is the heat that might be available. 

It is a noteworthy fact the possibility 
of the continued existence of the hu- 
man race depends fundamentally upon 
the question of heat. If heat, or what 
is equivalent to heat, do not last, man 
cannot last either. There is no shirk- 
ing this plain truism. It is therefore 
necessary to review carefully the pos- 
sible sources of heat and see how far 
they can be relied on to provide a ccn- 
tinuous supply. 

Of course it is obvious that the avail- 
able heat generally comes from the sun. 
It may be used directly, or it may be, 
and often is, used indirectly, forinothing 
can be more certain than that it is sun 
heat, in a modified form which radiates 
from a coal fire in the drawing-room. 
The growing plant draws its carbon 
from the atmosphere, and the heat re- 
quired to effect the decomposition of the 
carbonic acid is derived from sunbeams. 
When the varbon of the plant comes to 
be burned, it reunites with the oxygen 
of the air, and, in the act of doing so, 
evolves an amount of heat precisely 
equivalent to that which was obtained 
from the sunbeams. Apart from our 
wood and coal, there are many other 
materials capable of oxidation, and so 
of giving off heat in the process, and 
there is the interior heat of the incande- 
scent globe, but from all these sources, 
only a definite number of units of heat 
are contained in the earth at this mo- 
ment, and, as they are gradually dimin- 
ishing, there is no supply of heat that 
can be relied on permanently. The 
same, too, is true of the heat which 
might be derived from the energy which 
the earth possesses by virtue of its rapid 
rotation, but the heat from this source 
also is limited. 

Still the welfare of the human race is 
necessarily connected with the con- 
tinuance of the sun’s beneficent action. 


Thea far thg 4 . r 
ibe iew other direct or indirect sources 


| 


indirect sources of heat which might 
conceivably be relied upon are, in the 
very nature of things, devoid of the 
necessary permanence. It becomes, 
therefore, of the utmost interest to in- 
quire whether the sun’s heat can be re- 
lied on indefinitely. If the sun ever 
ceases to shine, organic life on earth will 
be no longer possible, 

And we may say once for all that the 
sun contains just a certain number of 
units of heat, actual or potential, and 
that he is at the present moment shed- 
ding that heat around with the most ap- 
palling extravagance. 

Prof. Langley has calculated that al- 
though the coal fields of Pennsylvania 
are capable of supplying the United 
States for a thousand years, all the heat 
which the coal is capable of developing 
would not be equal to that which the 
sun pours forth in the thousandth part 
of asecond. This energy, so copiously 
dispensed, is lost to our solar system. 
There is no form in which it is or can be 
returned. 

It was long a mystery how the sun 
was able to retain its heat so as to con- 
tinually supply its prodigious rate of ex- 
penditure. If it were a mere incande- 
scent solid body dispensing its heat by 
radiation, the radiation of energy would 
profoundly affect the supply of sun- 
beams in the course of a couple of thou- 
sand years, It is to Helmholz that we 
are indebted for a@ true solution of the 
long-vexed problem. He showed that 
the sun is gaseous; and a gaseous globe, 
when it parts with its heat, observes 
laws of a different type from those which 
a cooling solid follows. 

As the heat disappears by radiation, 
gaseous bodies contract much more than 
a solid body would do for the same loss 
ot heat. The gaseous body does not 
necessarily lose temp:zrature, although 
it is losing heat. Ludeed the contracted 
globe may exhibit a temperature even 
hotter thau before the heat took place. 

But there isa boundary to the pro- 
spect of the continuance of the sun’s 
radiation. As the loss of heat con- 
tinues, the gases will first become liquid, 
then solid. In this latter state, radia- 
tion of heat will involve loss of tem- 
perature, 

There is thus a distinct limit to man’s 
existence on earth. Prof, Langley cal- 
culates that the original volume of the 
sun’s heat would have sufliced to main- 
tain its present rate of radiation for 14,- 
000 000 years. Of this amount four- 
fifths are already exhausted. At all 
events it seems that, radiating heat at 
its present rate, the sun may hold out 
for 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 years more, 
but not for 10,000,000. R. B. 8." 


Brains of Bold, 


When the heart is light with hope all 
pleases, nothing comes amiss. 

Never turn a blessing round to see 
whether it has a dark side to it. 

Much of the charity that begins at 


home is too feeble to get out of doors. 





Where there is much pretension much 
has been borrowed; nature never pretends. 


If you would never have an evil deed 
spoken of in connection with you, don't do 
one. 

The beam of the benevolent eye giveth 
value to the bounty which the hand dis- 
penses, 

Sentiment costs more in dollars and 
cents than any other foolish thing in the 
world. 

No man can be happy without a 
friend, nor be sure of his friend till he 1s un- 
fortunate, 

That which seemeth most casual and 
subject to fortune is yet disposed by the ordl- 
nance of Heaven. 

The best way to discipline one’s heart 
against scandal is to believe ai! stories to be 
false which ought not to be true. 





Should any one ask me, what is the 
first thing in religion? I would reply, the 
first, second and third therein, nay, all, is 
humility. 

He who in questions of right, virtue 
or duty sets himself above ridi 
wreat, ands ,ug t ¢ wit 


was 





Femininities. 


She: I have heard that you said I 
was fond of the sound of my own voice. He 
Well, you have yourself admitted that you 
like music, 


King Leopold of Belgium is very fond 
of his briar pipe, and keeps his tobacco tn the 
pagoda on the back of a bronze elephant on 
his library table. 


Souvenir cows are the latest form of 
craze. It originated with the Empress of 
Austria, who brings home a cow from each 
place she visits. 


Mother: That note-paper is certainly 
very quaint, but are you sure it is fashionable? 
Daughter: Oh, it must be. It’s almost impose 
sible to write on it. 


He: But, my dear girl, there’s noth- 
ing to be afraid of. And I thought you were 
so fond of animals, too, She: 80 I am; but I 
don’t cull a cow an animal. 


He: Do you think blondes have more 
admirers than brunettes” She: I don't know. 
Why not ask some of the girls who have had 
experience in both capacities? 

The Duchess of York has won the af- 
fection of everyone around Balmoral by her 


kindly manners and her willingness to have 
her little son go among the people, 





“I cannot understand ze language,”’ 
suid the despairing Frenchman; ‘'l learn how 
to pronounce ze word ‘hydrophobia,’ and zen 
1 learn zat ze doctors sometimes pronounce it 
fatal!” 


Mrs, Giddy: I wonder why those in- 
quisitive people across the street are always 
looking into our window? Mr. Giddy: Maybe 
it’stofind out why you are always looking 
into theirs, 


Mrs. Strongmind: If women would 
only stand shoulder to shoulder, they would 
soon win the suffrage. Doctor Gully: But, 
madam, that is something they can't do, with 
the present style in sleeves, 


Mrs. 8.: Why don’t you go to work? 
Tramp: Please, mum, | made a solemn vow 
twenty years ago that I'd never do another 
stroke of work till women was paid th’ same 
wages us men. (Gets a trifle), 


Binks: Oh, yes, she carries herself 
like an empress, and bosses ine around all she 
likes now; but wait until we are married, and 
then see how she Il fawn and cringe, Winks: 
To you?’ Binks: No; to the servant girl, 


The highest salary paid to a governess 
is probably that received by Miss Etta 
Hughes, English governess to the young 
Princess of the Asturias, a relative of the late 
Queen of Spain. Miss Hughes receives 35000 a 
year. 


‘*Yes,’’ said the girl, who makes col- 
lections, “itis one of the best autographs | 
have in my collection.” “But are you sure it 
isgennine?” “Positive. Loutit from a tele 
gram that his wife recetved from htm with 
iny own hands,” 


There are at present two Chinese girls 
who are studying medicine at the University 
of Michigan. One of them, Miss Shie, bas 
been elected Secretary of the senior class, 
The ultimate object of these women Is to re. 
turn to China as Christian medical mission- 
aries. 


Bouttown : ‘This women’s emancipa- 
tion movement isn’t such a bad thing, after 
all. I've been keeping company with Miss 
Strongsoul lately, and 2 rather like ft.” Up 
ton: “In what way, particularly?” Bouttown 
“Well, for one thing, she insists on paying hei 
OW expenses.” 


Miss Castique: “So you are engaged 
to that Mr. Atkinson, are you? Now, tell me 
honestly, what can you see In him that dis 
tinguishes him from all the other men in the 
world whom you haveever met?’ Miss las 
seo, with unlooked for frankness: “Loe asked 
me to be his wife.”’ 


“In a short biographical notice of 
Pope, which | compiled for an edition of his 
poems,” said an author, “I briefly enumerated 
his prose works, among which I named tis 
‘Memoirs of # Parish Pilest.” When the proof 





came before me, I found that the com posttor | 
| Prince.—The hetgkut 


bad get it ‘Memotis of a Paint Brush” 


Hotel manager: ‘‘] see you have given | 
| a proclaination «a few Udnys ago, urging the 


our beat sulte of rooms to4 man named Jones, 
Are you sure he can pay the price?” IHotel 
clerk: “Yea, sir. He is tmmensely wealthy.” 
Hotel manager: “How do you know?" 
clerk: “Oh, be is very old and very ugly, and 
his wife is very young and very pretty.” 


Some one with a taste for figures has 
noticed the fact that Miss Braddon, the novel 
ist, bas in the thirty-three yours since she be 


| gun towrite produced just sixty romances, 


Each of them isin three volumes, making 10 
inall. She has, therefore, nade copy enough 
for s1x printed pages on each day in all those 
years. 

Mr. Slimpurse: I see the kitchen 
clock is not going. Didn't you get a key to 
day? Mrs. Siimpurse: No, Mr, 
I left you as you were going tntoa jeweler's 


Sitinpuise 


Mrs. 8.: Yes, but Mra. Stuckupp happened to 
be there looking at some pearls. You don't 
suppose I'd ask fora 5 cent kitchen clock key 
inder those cir netances, do you? Mr. & 

Whatd j Mrs lasked how 


tw O te xme 


Hotel | 


| wince the 
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FAasculinities. 





The man who bulls the market often 
finds that he is obliged to bear the loss. 


King Humbert of Italy is a strong 


man, but his only son and heir ts delicate. 


Kaiser Wilhelm is an amateur artist, 
and takes to painting asa duck does to water, 


John Adams was impulsive and iras- 
cible, but too much in earnest ever to be hu 
morous, 


In deference to her husband's views, 
the Duchess of York has discarded pulf 
sleeves. 


He.—Charlotte, I love you. You can 
not return my affection? She.—I'mafiaid I'll 
have to, as 1 have no use for it. 


A.—Is young Jameson improving in 
his violin playing? PF —I don't know. Either 
he's tmisproving or we're getting used to it. 


Benjamin Harrison is credited with 
having no sense of humor, although he does 
not object to a joke if the point is explained 
to him. 


The late Count Dante Serego-Alighi- 
ero, who was Mayor of Venice and proveda 
very good one, wasa direct descendant of the 
poet Dante, 


Dumas’ last play remains unacted, as 
it is such # savage attack upon Partstan Jour 
nalieam thet no manager has had the couraye 
to produce It. 


He.—I observe my company is not 
agreeable to you. She —llow did you observe 
it? He.—By the clock, You've turned tt for 
ward instead of back ! 


It is said that in Warraw, the ancient 
capital of Poland, there are 900 noblemen 
who have been made such “for personal ser 
vices to their country." 


Mr. and Mrs, Elisha Parkes, of Ches- 
terville, Me., have just ce lebrated thetr gold 
en wedding in the house where they have 
lived the entire fifty years. 


The late Chauncey Goodrich died in 
the poorhouse at the age of 79. Twenty five 
years ago he was a member of the Connectiout 
Stato Sonate, and was worth $100,000 


What fools the girls are to marry ! 
said a single lady of mature years. Very true, 
replied her married triond; but that ts the 
only way to bring thom to thetr senses. 


Jinks, at the door, impatiently.—Are 
yeu all ready, dear? Mrs. Jenks —All but 
putting on my bonnet. Jinks.—Ul'm! Well, 
I've time for two more cigars, any way. 


Young lady.—I should like to give my 
intended a little sul prise before our marrtage, 
What would you recommend? Lady Friend: 
Don’t wear your false teeth, Just for once. 


Young man.—(racie, what is it your 
fathor sees in me to object to, darling 7? 
Gracie, wiping away a tear.—IHe doesn't see 
anything In you; that's why he objects, 


Five short autograph poems by Robert 
Burns were sold recently in London for $400, 
three long letters for $270, and three short ones 
for $1066. At the same time seven letters of Sti 
Waltor Scott were sold for about 47,000 aptoce. 


According to Le Figsro, during the 
WO years that the Pekin Gazette has been tn 
existence, 1500 of ite editors have had thet: 
heads taken off for having exceeded thatruc 
tions. 


What part am I to take? said 
Chapple. Yoursretobethe heroine's father, 
replied the stave mnanager, What does le dot 
aeked Chapple. Mannger—He dies ten yenrs 
before the curtaln rises on the first act, 


The Duke of York always sports a 
grimy and badiv burned plece of old briar of 
the cutty order, which he has swinoked ever 
days when bho wana midalitpman, 


and the forbidden luxury could only be tn 


dulged tn on thealy 


I can tell you, baron, that when my 
Offer of tnarti.ge was rejected by the prin 
utterly mitsernble that I wae 
onthe potut of throwing myself out of the 


window. W iint 


donna l was #0 


baron prevented you? 


The Mayor of Coffeyville, Ky., issued 


merchants in that town to close their atores 
before 7 o'clock in the evening, so that they 
and their @tployoes might attend revival 
services being beid in the town, 


He.—Madamoiseile, you are the star 
of the eventug! Young lady You are the 
first to tell me so Ile Then allow mete 
Claim my reward #4 40 astronomer Young 
lady. —What do you mean? He.—That t4 to 
Kive my name to the discovered star, 


The Emperor of Austria smokes #o- 
called Virginia clyars, which, being manufie 
tured of the rankest tobaccoat Trieste, h 
Straws running through them to make them 
draw,andare #0 green that they have to be 
held to « Mame for several uitontes to light 

Are you going oul to-night, dear? said 
the husband to the emancipated wos 
She l i lilies the reyulur wee 


of the lye Ife T tae | w 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


There are so many dainty and stylish 
collars of fur that the average woman wil! 
put her money into one of them and freeze 
in it all winter, because there can’t be any 
warmth in them, pretty as they are, The 
only safely useful cape is one that comes 
below the elbows and even that is not 
really warm, but it will do, 
extreme flute and flare of the correct cape 
adds to its breeziness, for every wind ia 
literally invited under the scallops. The 
collars must be very high and five pointed 
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front. 
the 
pure lace. 

Another handsome gown is made of 
silver-gray peau de soie. The wide skirt, 
falling in many gracefui folds tothe foot, 
is en bellisbed by a filght of butterfiles in 
an applique of gray cloth, studded with 


| steel pailiettes, which are scattered ovor 


Of course, the | 


this attractive skirt, 
The fitted bodice is cutin Louis Quinze 


atyle, and all the seams are outlined with 


The boat quality of sealskin cannot be de | 


tected as such beside the very best quality 
of imitation seal, 
feel it a comfort to have the ‘real thing,’’ 
whether any one knows or not, while 
others wili find it an aggravation to spond 


though some folk may | 
| lace butterfly 


money on the real and get no more credit | 


in ita wear than docs the wearer of the im- 
itation, Ws men with short necks must 
beware of collars to their fur capes OF iar- 
ten, thibet or other shaggy fur. 

Jackets cut rather short and of the same 
length all around are made 
bagay loowe fronta, there being no shaping 


with very | 
| cuff of lace. 


to the figure apparent froin the front, the | 


one from 
fact, the 


line seeming to be a straight 
under the arns, As a matter of 
entire front is set on like a box plait, and 
from the back the fitting into the figure 
under the arins is seen. Sleeves are all of 
the “melon"’ order—that i*, they hang 
loose and are #0 full that they groove 
themselves in oblong folds that remind 
one eomewbat of the long cantaloups, 
while the whole sleeve ia in outiine like a 
very big and long watermelon. 

A really undemonstrative hat may be 


nade ploturesque enough to satisfy the | 
most triumphant belle by putting a flaring | 
double ruffle along the edge made by the | 


joining of the sides and top of the hat. 
This rufile may extend all around the 
edge of the top, or it may tare gloriously 


right in frontand narrow promptly tonoth. | 


ing at the sides, giving a helmet effect to 
the front. 
hat lend itself at 
plumes and the array of audacttios that 
makes a picture hat worthy of the name, 
The same etfect in even groater degree js 
attained by setting a false top of velvet or 
brocade over the top of the hat, and allow- 
ing the former to extond ina flaring ruftle 
beyond the real top. This ruffle is then 
pmihed 
heads of heavy pluines, or the glittering 
aroh of « jewoled buckle, the edge of the 
brim is extended by a ruiiisd binding of 
material to match the false top, and the 
who'e brim is bent out of shape. The hat 
is nef on wa bead band of bright color, ia 
which Is tucked a knotof poudant Gowers, 
under it all is set a girl who is, of course, 
Just the right sort, sud behold I the hat ts 


at once lost sight of. One only realizos 


that she is looking atthe prottiest girl in 
the world, whois wearing a something or 
other that mikes her look very pretty, 


fairly revels in 
luxury this season, for all the modes are 
decidedly luxurious, and very poorly 
suited to slim Velvets and furs, 
furs and velvets, seem to be the beginning 
and end of fashion's dictums, and ob, such 
costly furs, Ermine never was cheap, 
possibly because it isthe fur of royalty, 
possibly because of its Own worth, but it 
was always beautiful, and is #0 now; a fact 
most women realize and utilize to the best 
An altogether charming 
stole ends, is among the 


The fashionable woman 


purses, 


of their ability 
cape, with long 
fur wraps of one of New York's beauties, 
and # very regal appearance she makes in 
its snowy beauty. The body of the cape 
is of rich olive green velvet extremely fall 
and edged broadly with # rich eubreoid- 
ery place! flatly on it 

Over this flutters a deep butterfly cape 
of ermine, with a jaunty collar standing 
up about the face, One end of the cape is 
drawn over the busi, surplice fashion, or 
rather, in the atyle of the favorite fiehus 
and from the waist fali two long tails of 
the fur, tinishod witha row of tails. A 
dainty ermine inull completes the set, 

A ravissante gowns is nade with a full 
flaring skirtof pale tan cloth, and is en- 
tirely void of ornament 

The snugly fitting bodice of geranium- 
pink glace silk is covered with ecru gui- 
pure lace, This bodice is enriched by a 
deep corsiet of cloth, cut out in three 
points, which are laced together by bright 
pink silk cord, fastened on tiny diamond 
studs, which border each point. The 
shoulders are garnished with an epaulette 


of the lace mounted on silk. The collar- 
band is madeof silk, with cloth collar 
A al ' é hea 
“ f fas £ is of aA 
3s: a 4 ee 


This addition of fares makes a | 
once to the droop of 


upto accommodate the nodding | 


| great-grandmother's 


the stecl peiliettes, In the front are 
artistic cascade revers, which open to re- 
veal a draped vest of old lace, The deep 
black satin waist-band is ornamented with 
four Persian buttons. Tie biack satin 
collar band is Gnished atthe back witb a 
bow. The leg-of-mutton 
sleeve is slashed at the wrist, and is trim- 
med with a ruffle of lace. 

A stylish gown is made of mauve cloth. 
The full ekirt is pertectly plain. 

The belted bodice is plaited in at the 
font to puff slightly over the belt, A 
narrow vest and a pointed collarette are 
inade «f guipure lace, mounted on mauve 
silk. The gigot sleeve has a large pointed 
The collar band Is of mauve 
silk, with a fall of lace at the back. The 
silk belt has a small, flat bow at the back. 

Iv skirts there are all manner of styles, 
from tremendously wide ones to the more 
reasonable and simply full ones, Some 
attempt is being made to bring back the 
trimmed akirt. The effort is showing it- 
selfnow in the slashes up the sides, hav 
ing different materials sit it, and in the 
lace flounces there are draped on—some- 
times very prettily if the wearer is not too 
short or fat. The present plain skirt is be- 
coming to every one, and so such will be 
clung to for some time yet. 

It is not easy to give up astyle eo uni- 
versally becoming for one which will 
make a short person look so much sborter, 
and as sbort and medium sized people are 
inthe majority, itis safeto say that the 
present skirt’s days are not numbered— 
except with a good many figures, 

When you stop tothink of it, you al- 
most wonder that ideas for new gowns 
were not exhausted long ago. Wedo, toa 
certain extent, run back along the centu- 
ries and pick from here and there a style, 
We sometimes don’t even trouble to go 
back so far, but Just take an idea from our 
fashions —some of 
them so ancient and pretty. 

However it is managed, we have a host 
of lovely things in the way of gowns to 
choose from now, 

Such oceaus of street, 
visiting and evening gowns! 
bewlider one, 

A very pretty visiting or street costume 
is made of the greenish black rough wool 
goods s> popular juet now The sleeves are 
of a harmonizing shade of printed warp 
silk, they are long, reaching well over the 
wrists, aud finished with a frill of the 
milk. 

It has suspenders of ricoh looking Ori- 
ontal guimp. The buttons are old coin— 
80 Quaint and odd. Around the throat a 
Marie Antoinette ruff, and a large picture 
hat of black velvet and feathers put the 
finishing touch to this exceedingly stylish 
gown. 

A very bandsome evening robe for house 
wear is made of ciel blue mousseline and 
trimmed with ecru lace. The skirt is 
gracefully full, and base a deep band of the 
lace around it, a foot or so from the bor 
tom. The waist bas a blouse tendency, 
and the slightly low cut peck is made in a 
sailor collar effect by the lace trimming. 

The elbow sleeves are finished with a 
tiny band of lace, where they are gathered 
to ruffle, 

Of the two waists we liked best, one is a 


house, theatre, 
Enough to 


| 


lower sleeve covered with ecru gui- | 


The bouffante sleeve of silk has | whether ur not many of us try various 





| 
or four minates, 


| bours, 


| take out core and part of apple, being care 


white dotted Swiss, trimmed with a very | 
light shade of ecru lace and white silk— 


the crushed collar and belt of the silk. 

In buying white goods, such as Swiss, 
and white silk to go together, be sure that 
they harm niss, for itis avery easy mat 
ter to get two whites of this kind that they 
will be quite at war with each other, 

Chameleon silk of a pink and Nile green 
tinge Is the material of which the other 
waist is made, It has a low falling oollar 
of the same goods, accordiom pleated, and 
with a touch of creatin lace at the edges, 

The sleeves reach just to the elbow, and 
there is a twist of the silk around the 
waist. 





Odds and Ends, 


ON A VARIETY OF SUBJBUTS., APPLES IN- 


CLU DBD, 

There is no fruit more thoroughly whole 
someand digestive than the apple. We 
are «a fa ar with its ¢g j la 
when in the raw state, but } e 


| to cover them, adding a little sugar and 


| are to be served in; stand aside till cool. 


cold pour round the apples. 





ways oj cooking It. 

There are scores of dainty and palatable 
dishes that are compounded with this las- 
cious fruit, and the housekeeper who is 
willing to learn and anxious to become & 
culinary expert is always giad to hear apy- 
thing tbat will assist her in this line. 


Apple dumplings area favorite disb in 
many households To make them, make 
a crust of three cups of sifted flour, half a 
oupfal of lard, acupful anda balfof but 
ter, half a teaspoonful of baking powder, 
one cupful of water. 

Out the lard intothe flour sifted with 
the powder. Mix into a smooth, firm 
paste with the water, and put it on the ice 
for twenty minutes. Roll the butter into 
the flour three or four times, making it 
quite thin. 

Take eight apples, peel and core them 
and put one on each square of paste, These 
square pieces of paste should be about 424 
inches, Fillthe oored partof the apple 
with sugar and bring the paste together at 
the top. Sprinkle sugar overthe whole 
and bake ahalf hour, Eat witha bard 
sauce. 

A good pleis made by using the same 
asthat for dumplings. Line a deep dish 
with the paste, slice a dosen apples, add a 
cupful and a half of sugar and some nut 
mog and cover with tbe paste, Place ina 
saucepan half full of boiling water and 
bake. 


Apple Fritters.—Make a batter of three 
eggs, three tablespoonfuls of flour and 
suilicient miik to make inw a thin batter. 
Take six good-sized cooking apples, peel, 
oore and cut into rings. Soak in a little 
spiced and sweetened wine for an hoar, 
beat some butter in a frying pan, dip each 
ring of apple separately in the batter and 
fry a nice brown; sift over with powdered 
sugar, and serve vory hot. 

Compote of Apples.—Bake slowly eight 
large pippins till thoroughly cooked, take 
the pulp and add sugar, allowing half a 
pound to one pound of pulp and boil until 
it becomes stiff, stirring all the time, when 
done, pile high in the centre of a dish. 
Take three sponge cakes, slice them and 
place round tbe spple with a teaspoonful 
of apricot jam on ¢ach; pour custard over 
the whole. 


Apple Marmalade (for dessert).— Poel 
and core some good apples and boil them 
with sufficient water to prevent them 
burning; beat to a pulp, and to every 
pound of pulp allow three quarters of a 
pound of lump sugar. Dip the lumps into 
water, throw them into a pan, and boil till 
the syrup is thick and can be well 
skimmed; then add it to the apple pulp, 
with a half teaspoontul of lemon juice, 
and stir over a hot fire for about twenty 
minutes, or until the apple ceases to stick 
to the bottom of the pan. Then pour into 
swall jelly molds, previously dipped in 
water. Stand on ice, or in acool place, 
and when turned out stick over with 
blanched almonds. 

Apple Solid.—Dissolve half an ounce of 
isingiass in balf a pind of water and strain 
it. Pare aud slice a pound of apples, and 
set over the fire with ten ounces of sugar, 
the rind of a lemon and a glass of sherry. 
W hen reduced to a pulp rub them through 
a hair sieve, beat halfa pint of cream toa 
froth and stir it into tbe apples, witb the 
Juice of a lemon, over the fire, add the dis- 
solved isinglass and stir around for three 
Turn it out to cool, still 
stirring; then pour intoa mold that bas 
been dipped in water and leave for twelve 


Stewed Apples and Jelly.— Take six 
very large apples, peel, and with a scoop 


ful not to split. Place the apples in a stew 
pan, with equal parteof wine and water 


cochineal; stew until quite tender, care- 
fully remove, and place on the dish they 


Then fill the cen:reof each apple with 
lemon jelly; take the syrup the apples 
were stewed in and boil till reduced to 
one-half, favor with lemon, and when 


Apple Snow.—Peel and grate one large 
sour apple, sprinkle over it a smali cupful 
of powdered sugar as you grateit. This 
will keepit from getting dark. Break | 
into this the white of two eggs and beat it 
all constantly for halfan hour. It will be | 
very stiffand light) Heap it into a glass | 
dish and pour a smooth, sweet custard 
around it 











Baldness is eith.r hereditary or caused 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH 
THE VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 


DR. RADWAY’S 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent 





Every drop of the Sarsapariliian Resolvent 
communicates through the Blood, Sweat, 
Urine and other fluids and juices of the sys- 
tem the vigor of life; for it repairs the wastes 
of the y with new and sound material. 
Scrofula, Consumption, Syphilis, uncured and 
badly treated Venereal in its many forms, 
Glandular D Uloers in the Throat 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Strum- 
ous discha from the Ears, and the worst 
forms of Diseases, Eruptions, Fever 
Sores, Head, Ringworm, Saltrheum, 

rysipelas, Acne, Black 8 Worms in the 

lesh, Tumors, Cancers in the Womb, and all 
Weakening and Painful Discharges, Night 
Bweate, of Sperm, and all wastes of the 
Life Principle are within the curative ra 
of this Wonder of Modern Chemistry, anda 
few days’ use will prove toany reon using 
it for either of t forms of disease its 
potent power to cure them. Ifthe paticnt, 
daily aot mea | reduced by the wastes and de- 
com position that are continually progressing, 
succeeds in arresting these wastes, and repairs 
the same with new material made from 
healthy blood, and this the Sarsaparillian will 
and does secure,a cureis certain, for when 
once this remedy commences ite work of pur- 
ification and succeeds in diminishing the loss 
of wastes ite repairs will be rapid, and eve 
day the patient will feel himse!f growing be 
terand stronger, the food digesting better, 
appetite improving and fleshand weight in- 
creasing. 


Nebraska City, Neb, 
Dr. Radway & Co., Dear Sirs: I presume 
you find most physicians opposed to usin 
proprietary medicines, and I am one o 
them to acertain extent. But when I find 
a prepared medicine that will do and ac- 
complish the desired work for which I 
want it, I do not hesitate to prescribe and 
use it; and allow me to assure you we 
have found your Remedies to be very use- 
fuland have used and prescribed them 
quite extensively during the past three 
years and shall continue to do so, so long 
as we find results by so doing. Please 
allow me also to say that I have been prac- . 
ticing medicine for 58 years, so you per- 
ceive 1 should be (by actual experience) 
competent of knowing what good results 
are by using your Remedies. 
D. P. NEIHART, M. D, 


St. Hyacinthe, P. Q ,Canada. 

To Dr. Radway—Dear Sir: 1 account it 
little sacrifice, indeed, to allow ie to pub- 
lish my letter with regard to Sc:ofula, af- 
ter the cures I have been able to effect by 
following scrupulously your system of 
treatment. 

I again affirm what I spoke of in my last 
note, and I could recount to you several 
other cases of different maladies bein 
cured by your system, though the one o 
Scrotula is by far the most remarkable, 
and was, in fact, looked upon by many as 
nothing short of a miracle, 

l am your obedient servant, 

ANDOLPH MoINTYRE, M. D. 


IT INGREASES THE FLESH. 


Mrs. B——, from a continual drain on 
her system, wasted away from 165 pounds 
to75 poundsin the course of 14 months, 
She had used barks, iron, sulphuric aod, 
quinine and many of the much vaunted 
nostrums of the ay as well as all kinds 
of injections, and still grew worse, She 
commenvoed the use of RADWAY’S SAR- 
SAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. In one 
month she gained in weight 10 pounus. 
Day afte: day she witnessed an increase of 
flesh and decrease of waste of Leucorriea. 
in two months she was entirely cured of 
the Leucorrhea, and in six months had 
gained FIFTY POUNDS IN WEIGHT. 


| She is now in the possession of health and 


beauty. Let all sick ladies take the SAR- 
SAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


SKIN DISEASES. HUMORS AND SORES 


There is no remedy tbat will cure the 


sufferer of Salt Rhoeum, Ring Worm vol 4 
sipelas, St. Anthony’s Fire, ters, Ras ’ 
Pimples, Blotches, Prickly Heat, Ache 


and Sores, Ulcers, Boils, Humors of ail 
kinds, so quick as the SARSAPARIL- 
LIAN R LVENT. Let it be tried. 


THE MOST ECONOMICALIIETHE BEST! 


‘One bottle contains more of the active 
principle of medicine than any other pre 
aration. Taken in teaspoonful doses, while 
others require five or six times as much. 
Sold by druggists. Price $1. 


Send to DR RADWAY & OO,, 2 aia 


Street, New York, for Book of Advice 
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whims to buy the ruinous old manor 

house, which he had stumbled across 
justasit was passing under the auction- 
eer’s hammer, and to fill it with a party of 
his most particular friends, chief among 
them his chum Dick Herbert and Miss 
Fairleigh. 

With the letter came a girl friend and 
the devoted old nurse who hed watched 
over her from babyhood—for the Fair- 
leigba would never have spared the flower 
of their flook without the attendance of 
faithful Nuree Morton. 

The two girls were to share the same 
room, and chattered as only girls can, as 
they laid off their wraps and prepared for 
the evening. 

“What a queer old room!” said Elsie. 
‘See those great biack cornices, and the 
griffins’ beads over the maantelpiece! One 
would think that the spirits of the old 
Hampshire aristocracy who ruled here 
once them when the shadows go 
flickering over like that. What are you 
thinking of to give you such a look, Mar- 
jorie ?”’ 

“Thinking how the spirits would be 
shocked if they were looking down bere 
now. I know this place very well. This 
was the chamber of state, and even within 
my recollection it meant something to be 
installed in it My mother was laundress 
for the family, and I often came with ber 
when she brought home the clothes.” 

Nurse Morton gave her head an impa- 
tient jerk. 

“That girl is always a throwin’ of her 
low origin iuto people’s faces,’’ she mut- 
tered to herself. ‘She mayn’t be good 
enough for the place, but mv Miss Elsie 
ia, and so I’d like to tell her.” 

Elsie’s friendship for Marjorie Denton 
would have been patronage in any one 
less gentle; but she was careful to assert 
her friend’s claims wherever she went. 

And Miss Denton undoubtedly made a 
great sensation, for before many days had 
passed the two fast friends were drifting 
into arivalry which had Marjorie Denton 
for ita object. 

There was this difference: George 
Wesley was a willing subject from the 
first, while Dick, possessed of antagon- 
isms and prejudice, fairly wondered at 
bhimeelf. 

She was not the typeof woman he ad- 
mired; there was something in her self- 
sufliciency and the courses she had mapp- 
ed out which detracted from the sweetuess 
of womanly perfection in his eyes. 

He did not bscome better satisfied with 
himeelf as the days went on, and was 
starting out one morning for a long tramp 
anong the hills, in an endeavor tc get rid 
of his restlessness, when he met Miss 
Denton unexpectedly, following the path 
to the village. 

“I'm going to see my mother,” she an- 
swered of his look of surprise. ‘‘Will you 
come along and make ber acquaintance, 
Mr. Herbert ?’’ 

He went. 

“If there is anything in her low connec- 
tions to check this unwilling infatuation 
of mine let me have the benefit of it, by all 
means,”’ he thought, savagely. 

And yet he was shocked when a gaunt 
and withered old woman stood forth to 
welcome them. 

But, in spite of himself, he admired her 
bravery and filial duty, though not the 
defiance with which the qualities were 
manifested. 

A week of rain followed—rain which 
penetrated the moss-grown roof, and came 
in ghostly drips through the cracked plas- 
tering, until,as a sequel, there was a 
grinding and rendiug of the walls one 
night, as if the old house were in the 
throes of dissolution. 

There was a crashing fall, a girl’s wild 
scream, and George Wesley sprang out to 
meet Elsie Fairleigh, in a panic of terror, 
flying through the corridor. 

“Marjorie!” she gasped, and fainted 
outright, sinking down at his feet. 

It was but the work of a moment to pick 
up the prostrate form, carry her through 
the corridor, and consign her to Nurse 
Morton’s charge, while he returned to 
discover what had happened. 

A great patch of plastering had fallen, 
bringing with it a section of the heavy 
cornice, and Marjorie Denton had been 
stricken down by this, and lay amid the 
debris, with her black hair dabbled in a 
Stream of blood that trickled from a gap- 
ing wound above her temple. 

Wesley was put aside by an impetuous 
hand at the instant his horrified gaze was 
arrested by this sight. 


* had been one of George Wesley's 


“Good Heaven! It was enough to kill 
her. Wateraud bandages here, Wesley. 
Your mo ber or siater will be of more use 
here than you.” 

Dick Herbert lifted her as he spoke, and 
compressed the edges of the wound to 
atop the bleeding. 

Something more than the shock of her 
danger came to bim in that moment— 
something that was a realizing sense of 
what life would be without her. 

It tarned the scale and decided him. 

Before this he had questioned the suit- 
ability of such a wife as she would make 
bim; he had shrank after that visit to the 
village, aud all but resolved to cut the 
thread of his fancy at any sacrifice; now 
he determined to take her in spite of all 
obstacies, and mould her to meet his de- 
sires, 

George Wesley's arrival was scarcely a 
straw in the way of bis will, yet all the 
others in the house had thought her kinder 
to his rival than to himseif. 

That was the secret of Nurse Morton 
lying in wait for ber in the corridor, one 
evening, after Miss Denton was abie to 
rejoin the rest. 

George Wesley bad been singing to her 
@ passionate ilove song, which brought a 
significant smile to the lipsof disinter- 
ested listeners, but drove all tbe color out 
of Elsie Fairleigh’s flower-face. 

It was rather a drooping face, these later 
days, yet no one read the secret of that 
gentie heart save the faithful old nurse, 


“And Il’vemade upmy mind to tell 
you, Miss Denton, that it’s ashame and a 
piece of ingratitude, if it’s nothing else. 
’Taint for meto say all you owe her, as 
you wouldn’t have a chance to rob her of 
her rights if she was as bold as some, and 
didn’t just stand out of your way her- 
self—”’ 

“Rob Elsie of what?’’ demanded Mar- 
jorie, as the other choked between wrath 
and grief. 

“Ot Mr. Wesley—bim that was always 
coming to sing his songs to her afore you 
wiled him away, and she’s that forgivin’ 
she would let her heart break afore you 
should know the truth atall. But you’ve 
a harder heart nor, I think if you can do 
ber such a wilful wrong, Miss Denton; 
and anyway, I’ve got it off my mind, do 
what you will.”’ 


What that might be Majorie gave no 
sign, and Nurse Morton went away pres- 
ently, half fearful that she had be- 
trayed her darling’s secret into rutbless 
hands. That it was not so the next twi- 
light’s revelation showed: 


“Elsie,” said Majorie, then, ‘do you re 
member the prediction you made when | 
settled upon entering the law ?”’ 

“That son.e man would care for you too 
much before that time came to let you sar- 
rifice yourself? It needed no gift of pro- 
phesy to be sure of your winning powers,”’ 

‘Well, the man has come, and | have 
promised to marry him.’’ 

A smile answered bravely to Elsie’s will. 
She had foreseen this too long not to be 
prepared when it came. 

“I am very glad,” she said. 
ley, of course ?’’ 

‘My dear child, what an idea! It is Dick 
Herbert, of course. Mr, Wesley’s fancy 
was previously engaged, if I am not wis- 
taken.”’ 

The earth rocked alittle under Elsie’s 
feet. There were revulsions of joy quite 
as powerful as those of despair, and the 
transition caine to her in a glorious burn’, 

It was three years later before her joy 
was fully realised, but they were happy 
years, during which George’s heart wen' 
slowly back to bis first love, and found a 
rest there which had not belonged to that 
sum mer’s fitful passion. | 

Neither Elsie nor he had seen much o' | 
Herbert and his wife, but now there was 
to bea reunion. Elsie would be marries 
in the autumn, and meanwhile everything | 
that could make her last days in the old 
pleasant ones was being done. 

She looked forward to her meeting with 
Marjorie as the greatest of these pleasures, 
yet when it came something was lacking 
from the fullness of her joy. It may have | 
been the tender sympathy of divining, | 
that Marjorie’s happiness was not com- 
plete. 

‘‘But she is more beautiful than ever,”’ | 
said Elsie, enthusiastically. “She used to 


‘It is Wes- 





appear like a princess in disguise, but she | 


| is like a reigning queen now.”’ 


“Handsome is as bandsome does,’’ 
quoted Nurse Morton, sententioualy. 
‘(Miss Marjorie never could bold a candle 
to some others, in my opinion.’”’ 

One thing at least was certain, Marjorie 
was nota submissive wife. There wer 
word flashes between her husband a: d 


nerself, and often pen defiance t 





wishes, that never tailed to bring an omi- 
nous cloud to Herbert's brow. 

Nurse Morton watched and waited and 
begged without giving reasons that Elsie 
would keep her lover by her side; she 
laughed and let him go. And then the 
guests began to notice he was very muck 
in Mrs. Herbert’s company. 

One evening after dinner he called out 
to Herbert. 

“Here, Dick, take Elsie in charge until 
I join you. I have promised to seea 
friend off by the train, but I'll be with you 
afterwards,”’ 

“I will,”’ said Herbert. briefly. 

George Wesley left the house and walked 
briskly along a lane for half a mile, where 
wasa light carriage in which Mra. Herbert 
was seated. 

“You are sure we shall be in time?’ she 
asked. 

“Quite sure,”’ 

“Drive fast. I don’t feel safein having 
eluded Herbert's vigilance yet. I would 
as soon meet wy death warrant as my hus- 
band now.’’ 

She tried to laugh, but the vivid color 
was stricken out of her face, and the 
breath on her lips changed to a curious 


Pp. 

A thrill of pitying 
through Wesley’s heart. 

‘Was il so bad as that, Majorie? For- 
give me, then, if | have shown any reluc- 
tance—”’ 

W batever more he said was lost in the 
rattleof the wheels, anda figure which 
had seemed to Marjorie to take on her 
husband’s shape faded into the shadows 
that were left behind. 

There was a block of vehicles that de 
tained them on the way, and when they 
reached the station Wesley dropped the 
reins over the splashboard and sprang 
hurriedly down. 

“There is netone moment to lose,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Thereis your train just going to 
start, but we can inake it by a run.”’ 

She bad risen in his place; then, looking 
beyond him, seemed frozen where she 
stood, 

He turned involuntarily, and in a 
surge of passing faces saw but one—that of 
Herbert, fixed ina stern intensity of pas- 
sion, threatening and merciless 

The next instant, in the panic which 
possessed her, Marjorie grasped at the 
fallen reins, There was a gate open be 
fore them, and the horse, answering to the 
cruel curh, dashed through it upon the 
network of metals 

Wesley cried outin horror, but he was 
put aside now as he bad been once before 
by the ocber’s masterful hand. 

“Back! She ismine! You are not to 
come between us!’ 

The horse had shied. The carriage wos 
swaying frightfully, and Marjorie had 
turned in it to look back. 

With his eyes fixed on that pale, white 
face, her husband bounded forward, and, 
nto a8 he reaohed ber, the thunder of an 
neoming train shook the raila; its tron 
wheels crushed the carriage to splinters 
and the buman victimns bad no time given 
to realize the fate which had come upon 
them. 

Wesley groaned and covered his face 
with his bands to shut outthe dreadful 
sight. 

It seems like a horrible dream to which 
he roused bimself, when he set about pe:- 
forming the duty he owed to the living 
and the dead. His tirst thought when he 
reacbed the manor was to seek his be 
trothed. 


tenderness went 


definable terrors, had tbis greater terror to 
sweep them for ever away; but as she 
clung to hiro, she felt the love in Wesley's 
eyes that wero so pitiful for their doom. 
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It was no time to speak of the faults or 
mistakes of those two, whatever their dif 
ferences tn life may bave been, who bad 
met death together. Butas Wesley stood 
telling her broken!ly how it bad bappened 
E'sie seemed to see it all—the pride of the 
one and the rebellion of the other, which 
was better explained in alittie note left by 
Majorie for her husband's eyes, to say that 
as she found she could never please him 
she muat return home to her mother. 

What if Marjorie had been misjudged 
by all? 

There were tears in her eyes as Elsie’s 
band stole into her lover's. 

it is hard to reconcile the bigh meridian 
of life with thevrave. It wae hard thot 
their rest should come beyond it whiie 
hers was bere—happy reat! in the love 
which she never would doubt again. 
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THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 


erccause 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
It Is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 


G..& C. MERRIAM CO.,, Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
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wD'KS KELIEF--Safe, “ure and Hellable; Fall- 


Z ures unknown, Cures all worl troubles, Ghuar- 
anteed, For particulars address the Flee ro € heml- 
cal Battery Co. Kichmond, tnd, Lady agents wanted. 
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$100.00 
Given Away 
Every Month 


to the person aubmitting the 
most meritorious invention 
during the preceeding tromth 
Wk RECURE PATENTS 
© FOR INVENTORS, and the 
object of this offer is to en- 
courage persons of an inven 
tive turn of mind. At the 
Kame time Wo Wish to liapross 

the fact that $8 33 33 


’s the Simple 
Trivial Inventions 
That Yield Fortunes 


—auch an Deo Long's Hook 
and Eye, “Ree that Hump,” 
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Elsie, haunted all the evening with in- | 


tealuse? YOUR talents may 
lio in this direction. May 
make your fortune, Why not 
try! 33 33 $3 33 
CP’ Write for further information and 


mention this paper. 


THE PRESS CLAIMS CO. 


Philip W. Avirett, Gen. Mgr., 
618 F Street Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


CP’ The responsibility of this company 
may be judy doby the fact that ites 
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the United #tites 
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SECRET SERVICE. 


40, 42 & 44 N. CLARK ST. 
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Reliable Service rendered in any part of the world, 
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Humorous, 


AN OLD TALE VEKSIFIED 
think always 


‘iefore thou speakest once, 
thrice ft" 
A father to his son gave thi 
The boy, although of disposition wild, 
Wasa, no'ertheloss, a micont obedient clilld, 
And promised the advice to take 
ven it happened that the worthy aire, 


sndvice 


dust ti 
Warwing himeelt, with back to fire, 
A sudden movement mado; his cout-talls 


raze 
The burning couls, and soon are in « blaze, 
scarce more than balf awake, 
The son, his lesson clear 


“My 


Though he, 
Percelves It not. 


Kefore him, cries, “Father, 1 think !"— 
dear,’ 

The father says, “thought ts the mind's beat 
food!" 

The boy ‘gain cries, “Father, | think !"—"'Tis 
good! 


* What is the thought,” return'd the sire, 
“That doth now occupy your youthfal mind?” 
“Father, | think your coat’s on fire behind [” 
“scoundrel! why spoke you vot before !"—"l 
would, 
tut ‘thrice 
should ; 
And so 1 granted your desire!" 
~-Be_vunoon, 
Light timber—Sunbeams. 


A pair of slippers—A pair of skates, 


think ‘fore once speak,’ you said I 


The bus that crossed the ocean—Col- 
umbus 
When a_ pickpocket pulls at your 


watch, tell him plainly that you bave no thine 
to spare 


Why does a person that is poorly lose 





| dressed 


| still hour to perturb a sinful mortal ?’ 


much of hin sense of touch? beocnume he 
doesn't feel well 

‘Well, I’m out of pocket by this | 
transaction.” murmured the watch as the 


pawnbroker took charge of it, 


Briggs bas a faculty for getting things 
The other day be bad a beautiful set 
nothing. He kicked a 


cheap 
oft teeth tnserted for 
doy 

What is the diflerence between a_red- 


dish hore and a horse radish?—About as 
much as extets between a house-leek anda 
lounky boise, 

The count: Ah, mees, you climb ze 


Matterhorn? Zat was a foot to be proud of, 


Pardon me, Count, but you tnean feat. 


She 

The count: Ooh! You clitnb tt more zan 
once? 

Bacon: That lawyer you recommended 


is nota man of his word, 

Kybert: Why now 

Bacon: He told me 1 could talk freely to 
him, and look at the bill he’s sent me! 


Violinist, proudly: The instrument I 
shall use at your house to-morrow eventng, 
Moin Herr, is over 200 years old, 

Varvenu: Oh, never mind that. It ts good 
enough, Noone will know the difference, 


‘*Monsieur Karr,’’ said the chairman 
of w convivial party, at which Alphonse Karr, 
the delicate Parisian author, assisted, “you 
have net proposed the health of any one,” 
The poet rose and proposed “The health of 


” 


the sick 

Trolley car conductor: Pay your fare 
or get off, 

Dignided Phliludelplhinu;: Whatdo you take 
me for, sir? 

Prolley car conductor: Fi’ cents, sume as 


oevory oody else! 

‘“Johnny,’’ said an old gentleman, 
“oan you cypher in two syllables?” 

“Yeth, thir—and spell in the rule of three 
nll day 


“Simart boy. 
pint of snow will come tout one 


jenn?” 
halfpenny a 
yard.” 

An Irish ostler was sent to the stable 
to bring out a traveler's horse; but not know- 
the two strange horses in the 
nnd wishing to 


ing which of 
stalls belonged to the traveler, 
nvoid the appenrance of ignorance in his bust 
he snddied both antinals, hit 
them to the dear The traveler potnted out 


sey tinge 


Hess, and brouy 
his own horse, 
“That's my tag.’ 
“Certainly, yer honer, TL kno that very 
well,” sald Pat; “bat Pdida’t know which was 
the other gentleman's.” 


When a asidicer 


w 


is contined in the 


Now see if you can tell whata | 








| 
| with 
| you for the waiter!’ At this Prince Chris 


| tian went off into a burst of merriment. 


| 


| 





| acquaintance with 


guard-room foran offence a written copy of 


the crime tis tnvartably handed to the com 
manuder of the gwunrd Phe other day # non 
commissioned officer and a party of wen | 
were told off for u certain fatigue. The | 
corporal having an order, one of the men 
seemed distnelined to obey when, after re 
buking him sharply, he shouted in angry 


tones 
“Itsa good job for you, me lad, that l can't 
spell tusubordination, or I'd shove you in the 


‘clink’ (guardroom) sharp 


A stranger walked into an hotel the 
other day, and after registering asked the 
clerk if he conid have room No. 8 The clerk 
looked at him curtously,and asked him why 
he preferred that room. 

“Why, l have some tnportant matters that 
1 wish to meditate and reflect over 

“But what bas that got todo with the num 
ber of your sisted the inquisitive 
clerk 


" 


” 


room por 


rinte, don't you s«@« 


I ’ ' 
Iw i ‘ ‘ lw 


A Facxriovs Jupox.—A mirth-loving 
judge, Justice Powell, could be as tbhor- 
oughly bumorous in private life as be 
was fearless and just upon the bench. 

Swift describes him ae a surpassingly 
merry old gentleman, laughing heartily 
at all comio things, and at his own droll! 
stories more than aught else. In court he 
would not always refrain from jocularity 

For instance, when he tried Jane Wen 
haw for witcheratt, and she assured him 
that sbe could fly, bis eye twinkled as be 
answered, “Well, then, you may; there is 
no law against flying.”’ 

When Fowler, Bishop of Glovcester—a 
thorough believer in what is now-a-days 
called #piritualism—was persecuting his 
silly stories about 
ghosts, Powell gave him a telling reproof 
for his credulity by describe a horrible ap- 
parition which was represented as baving 
disturbed the narrator's rest on a previous 
night. 

Atthe hour of midnight as the clocks 
were striking twelve, the Judge was 
roused from bia first slumber by a hideous 
sound. Starting up, he saw at the foot of 
his uncompanioned bed a figure—dark, 
gloomy, terrible, holding before its grim 
and repulsive visage a lamp that shed an 
uncertain light. ‘May heaven have mercy 
on us!” tremulously ejaculated the bishop 
at this part of the story. 

The judge continued his story: 

‘Be calm, my Lord Bishop; be calm. 
The painful partot this mysterious inter- 
view has still to be told. Nerving myself 
to fashion the words inquiry, 1 ad- 
the nocturnal visitor thus— 
‘Strange being, why hast thou come at this 


of 


**You understand, my Lord, I said this 
in hollow tones—in whatI may almost 
term a sepulchral voice,”’ 

“Ay, ay,’ said the Bishop, “I implore 
you to goon, What did it answe: ?”’ 

“It answered, in a voice not greatly dif- 
ferent from the voice of a human creature, 
‘Please, sir, lamthe watchman on beat, 
and your street doo: 18 open.” 

Ce eee 

THe WairkrR —When the late Oliver 
Wendell Holues was in England in 1886 
he found himself on one occasion at a 
“crush” in London amongst a great mass 
of people, including several royal person- 
ages. He sat quietly in a corner, but 
presently, feeling a little faint, and observ 
ing refresbinents in the distance, be 
turned toan elderly personage standing 
near, Whom he supposed to be a butler or 
something of the kind, and asked for a 
harmless beverage. The supposed servant 
brought this with great alacrity, and re- 
marked, “1! am very glad to meet you, 
Dr. Holmes.”’ 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table was 
litthe taken aback, and the stranger 
“] am Prince Christian.”’ ‘Dear 

said Holmes alive at once tothe 

-**] bave not had much acquaintance 

and, do you know, I took 


a 
added, 
ine,”’ 
joke 
princes; 


“Where is my wife?” be said. “I muat 
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|tell ber that. She admires you im- 
| mensely!’’ Off went Prince Christian to 
| fetch the Princess, and the genial American 
| philosopher was s00n the centre of a circle 
lof royalty, greatly delighted by the | 

incident. 

OPY RIGHTY 
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wife, 
DIRT, can resist 


SA POL, 


Sapolioisas 
_ofscouring Soa 


=? cleaning purposes &- 
“Ah! Ah!” Cried the House- | 
‘The Secret | know, no 
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Coughs and 
Bronchitis 
Cured by Taking 


A Cherry Pectoral 


Awarded 
Medal and Diploma 
At World’s Fair. 


Use Ayer’s ; Hair Vigor for Color. 

















CHESTNUT 8ST. 
IN HAIR. 
PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 


DOLLARD & CO. 
Philadelphia, 

Inventors of the CELEBRATED GO SAMER 

Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


TOUPEE 
i223 
Premier Artistes 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


measure their own heads with accuracy: 
TOUPERS AND SCALPFS. FOR WIG8, INCHES, 
INCHES. The round of the 
No.1. The round of the = 
head. No. -. From forehead ov 
No.2. From the head to neck, No. 2 
back as far as bald. No.3. From ear 
No, 3. Over forehead as over the top. 
far as required. No.4. From ear to ear 
No, 4. Over the crown the forehead. 
of the head 


They have always ready for sale a spiendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frisettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union, 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 
tention. 


Dollard’s Herbanium Extract fer the 
Hair. 

Th\s preparation has been manufactured and sold a 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARD’S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair is naturally dry and needs an oil, 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Co., t send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs, Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 
in England, 

MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER. 

Oak Lodge 
Norwich, Norfelk, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPRIA, 

1 have used ‘‘Dellard's Herbanium Extract, o/ 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great mivantage. My hair, frem rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept by it 
in its wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 
wash | have ever used. 

A. W. BUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
To MRS. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1228 Chestnut st., Phila, 

I have frequently, during a number ef years, used 
the ‘‘Dellard’'s Herbanium Extract,’’ and I de ne 
know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the halr, 

Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MYERS. 


Ex-Member of Congress, 5th District. 
repared only and for sale, wholesale ind retail, and 
canal one professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO. 
1223 CHESTNUT STREET. 


GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVIAG 
UADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING, 
Ran but Practical Male and Female Artiste 4m 

ployed. 


Nov., 2, °88. 


‘Twept when Iwas born,an 
| shows why,said 
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Reading Railroad. 
Acteninge, a P Nov. i, ise "* Cinde:s 


Trains Leave hilada. 

Gao, oa Peon, oases ae 
Cars, day, $32 £.: 

see am, 400 

aFOR NEW YORK. 
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pm, i lonight. Sundays Gundays—* 14, ¢ i 
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SIMPLIFIED. 


OOKKEEPING «= wacaknnms. 


on receipt of price, $1.00. 
a , 2S, C. R. Dgaoon, sontinee, 
227 8. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, P: 


PLAYS: 


G ¢ FF. rrimer & Co., Baltimore, Md, 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
SSPIANO $ OR § ORGANS 


Anyone knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
on the Swanee River,’’ either *‘in the head, *’ 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KSOWLEDGE OF 
ESIC, IMMBEBIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the piano or organ, with the assist- 


ance ,~ ot te GRICE. 

By student the power to play 
eau twelve tunes of different character 
—this number of pieces being sent with each 
Guide—after a very little practice with tne 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any air or 
tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide will be sent to any addregs, all post- 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEETS. Postage 
stamps, 2°’s, taken. Address— 


THE GUIDE ‘MUSIC CO., 
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FREE To BALD HEADS. 
{oeration how ta grow be stam, free 


information how to r upon 
a bald heat, stop falling hair, and 
produce a fine A... se whiskers 
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Club —~y popeake 
T.8. Binison, f Pa 


















solid cake 
p used forall 


“Oh! Oh!” 
At length I must go, I cannot 
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726 Sansom seen Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cried the DIRT, 
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